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DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL SESSION, AT HARRISBURG, 


7 Department of Colleges and Nor- 

mal Schools met Tuesday morning in 
the Library of the Technical High School 
at 9 o’clock, Vice-President Harlan Upde- 
graff of the University of Pennsylvania 
in the chair. 

General topic of the program was “ Get- 
ting the Essentials in Higher Education.” 
Dr. J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal Slip- 
pery Rock State Normal School, read a 
paper on 

PHYSICAL FITNESS. 


In these days the standards of the nation 
with reference to fitness for life are in- 
creasing and becoming standardized at a 
remarkable rate. We have an aroused pa- 
triotism, a transformed idea of citizenship 
and a new realization of needed efficiency. 
We are vitalizing our education in con- 
tent, method, idealism and in regard to 
physical fitness. The public is beginning 
to realize that physical unfitness is expen- 
sive, inhuman and absolutely unnecessary. 

Physical fitness means the securing of as 
much health as can reasonably be secured 
and rightfully used.” It means the physical 
ability to perform the tasks of the hour. 
It does not mean the mere absence of phys- 
ical defects, but it means strength of body 
in power and endurance, skill in practical 
muscular co-ordinations and an alert, ac- 
curate judgment under pressure of situa- 
tions demanding physical prowess. War 
has emphasized the need of physical fitness. 
Now that the war is over we must have 
physical fitness for the economic struggle 
that is to follow and for the development 
of the human race of to-morrow. 

For a decade those teachers who have 
been interested in the complete development 
of the individual have realized the low de- 
gree of physical fitness among school chil- 








dren. Note the following facts as re- 
ported in February, 1918, by Thomas D. 
Wood, M.D., Teachers College, showing 
the number of school children affected in 
the United States: 

Total No. 


Children 

Percentage. Defect of Disease. Affected 
I Mentally defective ........ 200,000 
1+ Organic heart disease ..... 250,000 

5 FURCRlONG 6! woes icceseas 1,000,000 

5 Defective hearing ......... 1,000,000 

25 Defective eyes ............ 5,000,000 
15+ Malnutrition .............. 3,000,000 
15+ Adenoids, diseased tonsils.. — 
50+ Defective teeth ........... 1,000,000 


75 Defects detrimental to health. viene 


Most of these defects may be remedied. 
Recent years have revealed the fact that 
in every case the number of physical de- 
fects is greater, about 75 per cent. more, 
in rural districts than urban districts. These 
children will supply the students in higher 
education and citizenship to-morrow. Shall 
not these children drafted by compulsory 
attendance laws receive the same physical 
attention that the soldiers drafted for the 
defense of our country receive in the 
camps? 

In view of the above we ought not to be 
surprised to know that under pressure of 
immediate necessity England was able to 
enlist only 42 per cent. of her men between 
the ages of eighteen and forty as physically 
fit for preliminary military training. Be- 
fore the war United States officials ac- 
cepted only 24 per cent. of the 400,000 men 
who applied for enlistment at the govern- 
ment recruiting stations. In the first draft 
of the United States, 29 per cent. of the 
men were rejected because of physical de- 
fects. These were the men called between 
twenty-one and thirty years of age. The 
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evidence indicates that at least the same 
percentage of physical defects is to be 
found among the young women of the 
same ages. 

In regard to communicable diseases we 
are just beginning to have an educated 
public. In the Civil War, there were 79,462 
cases of typhoid with 29,336 deaths. In 
the Spanish American War, there were 
20,738 cases (one fifth of the army) with 
1,580 deaths. Of all the deaths during this 
war 86 per cent. of them were due to ty- 
phoid. On January 1, 1918, with an army 
of 1,500,000 men according to Surgeon 
General Gorgas, there had been only 242 
admissions to hospitals on account of ty- 
phoid with but 18 deaths. Had the same 
rate maintained as in the Spanish Amer- 
ican War there would have been over 
300,000 cases and 23,700 deaths as opposed 
to 242 cases and 18 deaths. Typhoid has 
been conquered in the camps. Why not in 
civil life? Consider the gain in human 
efficiency if the same achievement could be 
made in regard to pneumonia, cancer, 
tuberculosis and other diseases. 

The challenge is before us. What shall 
we do? Allow ignorance, suspicion and 
inactivity to prevail or take up the chal- 
lenge and remedy the situation? In assem- 
bling the nation’s resources, one of the most 
inspiring spectacles has been the way the 
young men responded to intensive train- 
ing. Many physical defects of young men 
were removed so that they could be ac- 
cepted for military training; typhoid, the 
dread disease of the army, was conquered; 
and the records of our great training camps 
show that those men who were accepted as 
fit for military service in many cases made 
almost incredible improvement in health, in 
vitality, in physical and general efficiency. 
A study of camp life should indicate the 
secret of development of physical fitness 
in education and civil life. A sense of the 
need of physical fitness, proper training in- 
cluding athletics for all, regular habits of 
life seem to be among the essentials. 

For 2,000 years education has been pri- 
marily the development of intellect, although 
the ancient Greeks and Romans stressed 
physical education for the complete devel- 
opment of the individual. The elementary 
schools of to-day have made feeble efforts 
to improve physical conditions. Higher 
education with the exception of athletics 
for the few and in some cases rather elab- 
orately equipped gymnasiums, has done but 
little for physical education, and conse- 
quently for physical fitness. To conserve 
the lessons of the past year and a half, 
higher education must provide a program 
for the development of physical fitness. 
The following seem to be some of the es- 
sentials of such a program. 
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I. Require physical fitness as a condition 
of entrance. This will immediately help 
the elementary and secondary schools to 
perfect a plan of physical education in the 
grades. This should include (1) the dis- 
covery and removal of physical defects 
such as defects of teeth, eye, ear, nose and 
throat; (2) the development of a healthful 
environment in school and home, including 
instruction as to purity of water, proper 
ventilation, etc.; (3) instruction in general 
health problems, such as prevention of dis- 
ease, personal cleanliness, exercise and 
rest; (4) the formation of habits of right 
living. Too frequently practice is far re- 
moved from knowledge. 

Pennsylvania has a medical inspection 
law by which physical defects are discov- 
ered. A campaign of education is needed 
to get parents to have the defects removed 
when possible. We should have a physical 
education law with teachers adequately pre- 
pared to direct the physical education. Weé 
are familiar with Senate Bill No. 4987, 
Section 15 of which provides: 

“That in order to co-operate with the 
States in the promotion of physical and 
health education and recreation two tenths 
of the sum annually appropriated by sec- 
tion eleven of this Act shall be used for 
physical education and recreation, the med- 
ical and dental examination of children of 
school age, the determination of mental 
and physical defects in such children, the 
employment of school nurses, the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of school dental 
clinics, and the instruction of the people in 
the principles of health and sanitation. The 
said sum shall be apportioned to the States 
in the proportions which their respective 
entire populations bear to the total popula- 
tion of the United States, not including 
outlying possessions, according to the last 
preceding census of the United States.” 

The great need for this in the Public 
Schools is set forth as follows by the Na- 
tional Education Association: 

“With mental strength and moral health 
must go physical strength, rugged physical 
health, and the disposition to seek whole- 
some diversions. The two problems can- 
not be separated, for°each must comple- 
ment the other and both must be worked 
out in large measure through the same in- 
stitutions. 

“Especially close and significant must be 
the relation of the public school to public 
health. Not only through its formal teach- 
ing but through the conditions with which 
it surrounds its pupils and through its in- 
fluence upon the community, the school 
should express and exemplify the basic 
principles of sound living. The medical 
and dental inspection of school children; 
the employment of the school nurse and 
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the visiting teacher; the establishment and 
supervision of playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
swimming-pools, and athletic fields; school 
lunches, the school clinic and the open-air 
school; school farms and gardens—these 
are enterprises through which progressive 
public-school systems during the past decade 
have sought to raise the standards of pub- 
lic health. What is needed now is to mul- 
tiply and universalize these agencies. To- 
day they are limited to a few cities, but 
some if not most of them are as sadly 
needed in the smaller towns, villages, and 
rural districts. 

“With the development of wholesome 
recreation, too, the public school is vitally 
concerned, not only because the best type 
of physical education is that in which the 
play impulse is dominant, but also because 
one ¢ghief problem of the school is the de- 
velopment of morality, and there is no 
gurer guarantee of basic morality, than 
right habits of seeking diversion. Not only 
should the public playground be a part of 
the school’s equipment and its supervision 
a part of the school’s responsibility, but 
the school building itself should be a com- 
munity center, a center for purely recre- 
ative and social activities as well as for dis- 
cussions, debates, and lectures. 

“ Again the larger cities with their school 
auditoriums, their public lecture courses, 
and their community pageants and spec- 
tacles, have shown the way. To extend 
these vital expressions of the new democ- 
racy throughout the land must be the next 
step.” 

Higher educational institutions cannot 
make this requirement at present but the 
moral support can be given to the physical 
fitness movement in the elementary schools. 

II. Develop a sense of physical fitness 
among the students. How does it feel to 
be physically fit? Some of the chief con- 
siderations are: 

1. Rested and refreshed after the night’s 
sleep and a feeling of healthy fatigue at 
bedtime. 

2. Enjoyment of good food. The amount 
and kind of food will depend upon the na- 
ture of the individual and the kind of em- 
ployment. Physical fitness is always ac- 
companied by the good appetite. 

3. A feeling of physical well-being. 
There must be no ache or pain. The bodily 
processes must be unconscious. The mo- 
ment the individual is conscious of teeth, 
stomach or liver, physical fitness is below 
par. There must be in addition to the ab- 
sence from pain the satisfaction in mental 
and muscular exercise. 

III. Establish the regular habits of life. 
Undoubtedly one of the chief factors in de- 
veloping physical fitness among the men in 
the camps was the regular routine of life. 








1. Regular hours for sleep. The amount 
of sleep needed is determined by the nature 
of the individual and the kind of employ- 
ment. Very few students can be physically 
fit upon less than eight hours of sleep every 
night. A period of relaxation near the 
middle of the day is an excellent tonic. 

2. Regular hours for eating. Students 
usually form the habit of eating rapidly. 
Eat slowly and under conditions free from 
mental strain. 

3. Definite program of study and recre- 
ation. Regular, not periodic periods of 
study contribute to physical fitness and 
power. At least one and one half hours 
should be spent each day in vigorous exer- 
cise and recreation in the great out of doors 
if possible. 

IV. Sex education. This difficult prob- 
lem has been left largely to the home. But 
the home has failed. Many think that 
rational education should be given but most 
of usareafraid totackle the problem. Cer- 
tainly it belongs to the period of second- 
ary education and needs to be in charge 
of a teacher of rare personality and tact. 
The war has stressed the need. Knowledge 
of venereal disease has become more com- 
mon. Major John L. Todd of Canada 
says: 

“ Because sailors and soldiers cannot con- 
ceal the existence of venereal disease, as 
is done by civilians, knowledge of the 
prevalence of venereal disease amongst 
our people has become general. Knowl- 
edge of the success with which these social 
diseases can be combated in the army and 
navy by preventive or curative measures 
has spread. At last, the prudery and license 
which long prevented control of venereal 
diseases is being removed by knowledge. 
The passing of adequate health laws in 
England, in Canada and elsewhere, is re- 
ducing the loss caused by venereal diseases. 
At last, those responsible for public health 
are getting powers commensurate with the 
importance of these plagues, powers almost 
as great as they have in dealing with small- 
pox, a disease that slays its units where 
syphilis slays its thousands.” 

The importance of this subject both with 
regard to the physical fitness of the indi- 
vidual and the race cannot be disputed. 
May we have some wise leader to point out 
the way? 

V. Provide proper physical development 
through Gymnastics and Play (Athletics). 

The exercises in the gymnasium should 
call into activity the fundamental groups 
of large muscles, and stimulate the bodily 
functions. These exercises are intended to 
develop vigor, endurance, and power. These 
will be supplemented by exercises to de- 
velop alertness, skill and grace. The ex- 
perience of the men in camps has empha- 
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sized the importance of play as a method 
of developing physical fitness. Mr. Fosdick 
of the War Commission on Training Camp 
Activities says: 

“We have ample evidence that athletic 
games are developing self-control, agility, 
mental alertness, and initiative, all of which 
are bases upon which to build military train- 
ing. The training camps and stations of 
the country are now giving to men whose 
boyhood ended all too soon an opportunity 
to play as they never played before. We 
believe the harder men play the harder they 
will fight.” 

In higher education the danger is that 
the few will get the benefit. American 
love of professional sports has developed 
a race of “vicarious sportsmen.” Gym- 
nasium and play should be required in con- 
nection with all higher education. These 
activities form an important part of the 
physical fitness program. The following 
statement of Hon. Josephus Daniels, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, is significant: 

“Most colleges have added military in- 
struction, and with this training college 
athletics will make the youths fit for the 
service calling for strength and ability to 
endure hardships. 

“Softness is incompatible with efficient 
military service. In every branch, college 
men are proving that in modern education 
a sound body must go with a sound mind. 
How will the young man be made ready for 
what they shortly will be called upon to 
do? Colleges will answer that question by 
encouraging college athletics and empha- 
sizing those games which insure that all 
the student body will be benefited. 

“Intercollegiate games stimulate inter- 
est and should be encouraged. The stim- 
ulus both in improved morale and in im- 
proved body is everywhere recognized. 
Let it be emphasized more now that the 
need for youths of sinew and stuff is more 
felt than ever before. 

“Young collegians, who have trained in 
athletics, were seen in the military train- 
ing camps to possess an incalculable ad- 
vantage over their associates who have per- 
mitted delving in the Greek roots to deny 
them time to develop their muscles. 

“Tt therefore becomes obviously impor- 
tant to spread the benefits of college athlet- 
ics as widely as possible throughout the 
student body and to prevent it from being 
monopolized by a few representatives. 

“Both the spirit and the training of the 
athletic field lend themselves readily to mil- 
itary service and, as the secondary schools 
of the country model their activities on 
those of the colleges, both the practise and 
the example of the colleges in athletics be- 
come important.” 

In developing physical fitness we must 
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not forget that the health and efficiency of 
the young women is quite as important as 
that of the young men. The program as 
suggested can readily be adapted to both 
sexes. 

America has placed an army of trained 
men in France as near 100 per cent. in 
body, mind and morale as it is possible to 
train and keep them. These men are com- 
ing back with new standards of patriotism, 
fitness and life. They have fought for 
human freedom and for the termination of 
all wars. But fighting against ignorance, 
superstition, selfishness, inefficiency and 
disease must continue. Shall we not de- 
velop another army at home I00 per cent. 
physically fit? 

Physical fitness is not everything in 
higher education. It is not the ultimate 
goal of life and education. Deeds of im- 
mortal distinction have been accompfished 
by men in spite of pain and physical unfit- 
ness. There is nothing in such lives that 
indicates that greatness was achieved be- 
cause of physical disability. It must be 
conceded that physical fitness is a funda- 
mental requisite for economic efficiency, in- 
tellectual achievement, and for all that is 
best in life. 

The next paper on the same subject was 
by Prof. Hugo Bezdek, Director of Athlet- 
ics at Pennsylvania State College. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS, 


Before the present War, Olympic teams, 
composed of stars from each nation, as- 
sembled every year for a world competi- 
tion. The triumphs of the American teams 
is history. The Americans of those teams 
were objects of admiration of all nations 
for their wonderful skill and physical 
powers. In fact, the continual success of 
the Americans alarmed several countries. 
Among these, the British were the fore- 
most. Here was a team, the pick of their 
country being constantly defeated, in other 
words the best the British had was not 
good enough. To the Britisher it meant 
far more than a pure victory or defeat. It 
meant that their national physical standard 
was deteriorating—in fact, so great an im- 
portance was laid upon this fact that in 
1904 the question was brought into the 
British Parliament. As a result a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the 
why’s and wherefore’s. A report was 
made which filled volumes. The upshot of 
the situation was that a campaign’ was in- 
itiated to raise the physical standards of 
the British nation, by increasing the facili- 
ties and by fostering the spirit of play. Not 
long ago Lloyd-George of England in one 
of his many public speeches again reechoed 
the sentiment of 1904 that you cannot build 
an A-1 Nation on a C-3 people physically. 
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It was with interest that a year ago I 
visited a British ship at Mare Island, Cali- 
fornia, in dry-dock for repairs. There I 
had the opportunity to meet the officers and 
crew of that ship. I was surprised at the 
general small stature of the English; I 
was a giant among them and I am only five 
feet seven. I could readily realize the 
cause of alarm of the English authorities 
in 1904 and appreciate their vigorous en- 
deavors to rebuild the Nation physically. 
Who can question but that fifteen years of 
solid purpose along these lines made the 
British Nation physically fit to stand the 
terrible strain of this War. 

This War has demonstrated tothe United 
States that its population has a great phys- 
ical power and endurance. Men in military 
camps stood the strain of intensive train- 
iag, ten hours of the hardest kind of work 
each day. In three or four months they 
were ready to go across and before many 
weeks in France were in the front line 
trenches. There again the American 
showed wonderful physical endurance; 
days of hard marching, days of fighting, 
all told weeks of hardship borne with a 
dash and smile. There also the American 
courage, a born physical asset, or the result 
of physical education, won the admiration 
of the world. While the worn French di- 
visions were hastily retreating to the rear 
yelling “The Germans are coming,” the 
Americans marching forward answered 
with a smile, “ Watch us lick them.” It is 
said that one reason the initial German 
drive on Paris in 1914 failed was that the 
German Army was worn out physically. 
From personal observation I know a man 
tired physically lacks punch and morale, 
necessary for the best endeavor. 

In civil life the American also revealed 
wonderful physical endurance. Our states- 
men, our commercial men. manufacturers, 
Red Cross workers, Liberty Loan cam- 
paigners, etc., work day and night, getting 
along in many instances on four or five 
hours of sleep. The result of the Nation’s 
work along these lines is wonderful. We 
put across unbelievable things, and were a 
decided factor in winning this War. Who 
will question the fact that we have the fun- 
damental basis, physical power and fitness 
to stand the strain of these accomplish- 
ments? 

But we must not lose sight of the fact 
that we are a young nation, full of life and 
vigor, untainted by the ravages of a long- 
established national life and civilization. 
History tells us that the rise and fall of a 
nation, in all its phases, depends upon the 
fluctuation of physical vitality or fitness of 
its peoples. Personally I already can see 
a difference in the physical types of the 
Eastern and Western boy. I speak from 





actual experience of six years as athletic 
director on the Pacific Coast and from nine 
years of travel through all parts of the 
United States as “scout” for the Pitts- 
burgh Baseball Club. The Western boy 
on the whole, mind I am speaking in gen- 
eral terms only, has a bigger physique, more 
rugged and, I believe, more physical power 
than the Eastern boy. Cite Montana, Cali- 
fornia and Texas regiments. 

At present military authorities shock us 
by statements that several hundred thou- 
sand of our young men were rejected from 
the service because they were physically 
unfit. To me this was a complete surprise. 
I felt the American youth was exempt 
from any defects whatsoever, and yet we 
cannot escape plain statistics given out by 
the War Department. 

Also, medical authorities, home and 
abroad, have made repeated statements that 
the physical vigor of our women is de- 
teriorating; that our families are small, that 
we have a tendency towards racial suicide. 
I believe ex-President Roosevelt made 
comment along these lines some years ago. 
The relative merits of the case I am not 
prepared to discuss, not being a medical 
authority on the subject or a sociologist. 
However, I am interested in this popular 
sentiment in the medical world, and be- 
lieve the physical fitness of our women one 
of the cures, if any are necessary. 

How often in our history has a life been 
snuffed out in the midst of a great work, 
long before its time! I have in mind two 
distinct cases—the late president Harri- 
man, railroad builder, and President Har- 
per, University of Chicago, an educator. 
Both men world authorities in their respec- 
tive lines. Both men barely topping the 
fifty-year mark. From inquiry I find 
neither had time for physical recreation. 
Too busy. It is true that the cause of their 
deaths may have come any way, but it is 
reasonable to assume fresh air, play, might 
have prolonged their lives. This is true of 
many individuals—during their thirties and 
forties work and ambition being the dom- 
inant factors in their lives, with little or no 
time set aside for their physical fitness; the 
result being that when their lives are full 
of experiences and usefulness, something 
breaks down along the line, a kidney, liver, 
heart, lungs or plain nerves. 

From the foregoing statement there is 
no need of serious alarm and yet we must 
not lose sight of the fact that in successive 
generations we may lose our national phys- 
ical powers and be unprepared. To fore- 
stall any such alarming conditions as faced 
the British Government years ago I be- 
lieve we should adopt means not only to 
keep up our present physical fitness but 
also to remedy any defects that we may 
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have at present. This can best be done by 
legislation and education. Reconstruction 
seems to be in the air and it would be a 
wise policy on our part to reconstruct our 
system of physical fitness so that we may 
have no misgivings later. 

At its recent meeting in New York City 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion went on record as favoring Federal 
laws supervising physical education in the 
public schools—with due consideration of 
facilities, equipment and staff. In this 
state alone I have heard many complaints 
from citizens decrying the fact that their 
boys and girls had no place to play and 
no one to direct their play who was trained 
along these lines. Personally, I believe 
that if Congress does not see fit to pass 
such laws the state of Pennsylvania should 
take it upon its own shoulders to provide a 
system of physical training throughout this 
state. There is no question that this would 
beastepin theright direction. The actual 
details of such legislation I am not pre- 
pared to discuss, but I do believe that we 
have well qualified men to carry out this 
work in an efficient manner. 

Our other means of fostering and estab- 
lishing physical fitness is through our edu- 
cational institutions. I believe we are more 
interested in this phase since we all are in 





direct contact with the problem. I believe. 


the following means should be adopted in 
every school if not already in effect: 

First: The establishment of a department 
of physical training and health. This de- 
partment should be treated on the same 
basis as any other department in the insti- 
tution. It should be responsible for its 
work to the Board of Trustees. It not only 
should control the physical welfare of the 
student but also the entire health of the 
student body. Ultimately it should con- 
trol inter-collegiate athletics and be respon- 
sible for their conduct. There has been so 
much comment upon inter-collegiate athlet- 
ics that I believe it is worth while to stop 
a minute to consider its relative value in an 
institution. I do not believe that inter-col- 
legiate athletics should be abolished. There 
is too much good derived from it. I do 
believe, however, that it should come under 
faculty control and be carried on in the 
same manner. It seems to me that if we 
are to have national games some one must 
set the standards for amateur sportsman- 
ship. I don’t think the factory teams, and 
club teams, are in a position to do so. The 
varsity team in my opinion is the ideal unit 
for such a purpose. However, I do not 
believe that inter-collegiate athletics should 
supplant mass athletics, but supervision 
should be allowed for both. 

The question of mass athletics has been 
before the public and the faculties for 
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some time. At Penn State we were very 
anxious to establish a system along this 
line. Upon investigation we found that 
the term “mass athletics” was a myth, a 
theory, with no practical system through- 
out the country. Consequently, in Yankee 
fashion, we started “mass athletics” with 
no staff, no equipment, and worked our 
way out—the results were surprising. For 
six weeks during good weather we were 
able to provide fun and exercise for our 
student body of 1700. We established a 
program of American competitive sports 
with everyone interested in some line. 
This experiment was a demonstration to 
our minds that “mass athletics” systemat- 
ically organized was practical, and we ob- 
tained considerable data for future use. I 
personally believe in the idea of Universal 
Training for limited periods. There is no 
question in my mind that subsequent good 
would follow. 

Second: The allotment of time for recre- 
ation should be allowed by every faculty 
on its curriculum. I find all faculties are 
heartily in favor of exercise for the masses, 
yet in their scheme of things they do not 
give the time. Some feel that the students 
should work from 8 o’clock in the morning 
until 5.30 in the evening. I believe all will 
agree with me that this status is unfair to 
the student and not conducive of best in- 
tellectual work. 

Third: The establishment of a _ well- 
rounded sufficient staff. In many cases an 
athletic director with one or two assistants 
is asked to handle the entire student body 
—in the same institution there may be a 
faculty of three to five hundred for a like 
purpose. The inconsistency of this argu- 
ment is readily seen. The physical depart- 
ment cannot possibly do justice to all un- 
less it has sufficient force to carry out its 
work. 

Fourth: Equipment. In traveling around 
the country I find very few institutions 
that have adequate equipment. This may 
be true of other departments but it seems 
that the physical department is last on the 
list for consideration. It is shoved around 
anywhere and everywhere—basements of 
buildings, temporary field house—in short 
any available space that the director can 
find which no one else uses. The fields of 
play also are few and poorly developed. 

Fifth: Instruction. I believe that a stu- 
dent should be carried through a progres- 
sive course of instruction so that he be- 
comes efficient and familiar with all our 
games. In after life he can more easily 
adapt himself to his means. Also medical 
instruction to all students, male and female. 
Cite the ignorance of students in these vital 
directions. 

Sixth: Budget. I believe that this de- 
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partment should be provided for financially 
by the Board of Trustees. The talk of 
commercialism in athletics is largely due 
to the fact that the department has no 
finances to carry on its work and must de- 
pend upon the student body fee and the 
gate receipts. I believe the ideal situation 
is where the entire finances of the depart- 
ment are handled by the State and in pri- 
vate institutions by endowed funds. 

Seventh: Efficiency Tests. The student 
should be taught how to gage his own phys- 
ical fitness, to be able to test himself out 
in later life. Also he should be made-to 
realize that his body is a machine that needs 
repair, and care through medical inspection 
and supervision. 

Eighth: Physical Instructors. Cite in- 
quiries for physical instructors and teach- 
ers of one or two subjects in high schools. 

In conclusion, I believe we readily recog- 
nize the basic importance of a Nation’s 
Physical fitness. It is our duty to main- 
tain the American physical standard; to 
develop the organic efficiency of each in- 
dividual; to foster morale, the spirit of 
fair play through our competitive sports; 
to establish the habit of exercise; to de- 
velop leaders; in short, turn out good 
American citizens. To do this work we 
must make Physical training a definite part 
of our life, promoted by Federal or State 
legislation and firmly established in the 
college curriculum as a fundamental edu- 
cation factor. I believe it is our duty to 
use our influence to foster any laws or 
education to maintain and develop the peo- 
ple’s Physical fitness as we see it means an 
ultimate good and happiness. 

The second topic upon the program was 
“Vocational Efficiency,’ with two papers 
presented, the first by Prof. W. D. Lewis, 
Principal of the William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia, an address without notes 
which we have not received, and the sec- 
ond by Mr. George W. Gerwig, Secretary 
of the Board of Education, Pittsburgh, 
which is here given on 


VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY. 


The Vocation of being an ideal, well- 
rounded American is at the present time 
the most important in the world. A guid- 
ance toward that goal is the most impor- 
tant vocational guidance. Efficiency as an 
all-around American is the most important 
vocational efficiency. Just what is the 
peculiarly American element? What is an 
American? How does it differ from other 
nations? 

Our nation fused together from many 
nations has been tried and purified by the 
fire—and it has not been found wanting. 
Our Republic is well content to be judged 
by the men it has produced. American 





teachers and pupils alike have given a good 
account of themselves. That our fteading 
adversary was efficient, especially indus- 
trially efficient, no one questions. But that 
America developed a higher efficiency, in- 
deed as high a national efficiency as has 
ever been attained, few now deny. 

What are the fundamental elements of 
this higher efficiency? It cannot be said 
that Americans are physically better men 
than their adversaries. Indeed the first 
and the greatest lesson we should learn 
from the war is the necessity of a higher 
physical efficiency for every American, 
young and old alike. We are not all phys- 
ically fit. Practically none of us were in 
as good physical condition as we should 
have been, nor in as good condition at the 
beginning of the war as we now are. We 
were suffering from fatty degeneration of 
the entire physique. And it is boresomely 
obvious that physical fitness is the founda- 
tion of all efficiency. 

Mentally Americans are by nature alert. 
They are pioneers, ever faring forth seek- 
ing new conquests. For the first time in a 
half century the entire nation felt the thrill 
of an intense patriotic fervor and the call 
to a great adventure. 

College teachers, with decades of expe- 
rience, have been absolutely astounded to 
find that boys who had been working for 
them at about 25 per cent. efficiency, waked 
up, and did well in three months at a 
Ground School or an officers training camp 
what they had failed to do or had done 
poorly in a full year at college. None of 
them were given a new allotment of brains; 
but practically all of them found a new 
way of using the brains they already had. 
How was this done? What is the spirit 
that thrilled them? What is the morale 
which transformed in less than a year 4,- 
000,000 men? How was it generated? 
How was it diffused? How may it be per- 
petuated? 

A leading American Magazine has of- 
fered a reward for the best statement in 
words so simple that a child may under- 
stand, of just what it is that makes Amer- 
icans the spiritual inheritors of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln. Just what is this Amer- 
ican spirit? How did we get it? How 
may we keep it? Above all how may we 
perpetuate it as a blessed heritage to our 
children and our children’s children? How 
may we guarantee to every member of our 
democracy this, the greatest of his inalien- 
able rights? 

We have been wont to poke fun at our 
British brother because of his slowness to 
see a point of humor. Let us in all humil- 
ity remember for all time that he saw a 
point of honor in three hours, which it 
took his pretendingly nimbler-witted Amer- 
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ican cousin three years to see, and that he 
forthwith offered his life in defense of this 
point of honor. 

And let us keep searching until we dis- 
cover just why it was that Great Britain, 
with an educational system which we 
classed as a little less than an antique relic 
was nevertheless, when the extreme crisis 
came, sound and sweet and true at the core, 
almost to a man. Let us also keep search- 
ing until we are sure we have defined just 
why so much of Germany, with an educa- 
tional system that had won the plaudits of 
the world, was, when judged by the fruit- 


age, so unbelievably and unexpressibly un-. 


sound at the core. 

Efficiency, industrial or spiritual, is not 
merely a surface symptom of sound well- 
being. Nor is a blotch on the surface 
merely a symptom. There are in both in- 
stances deep-seated and fundamental 
causes. Those lads of ours, the Crusaders 
in this Holy cause, who have made the 
world forever their debtor, had two pre- 
dominant characteristics, both of them thor- 
oughly American. Each one of our sol- 
diers acted as though he were personally 
responsible for winning the entire war, and 
each with the boundless joy of youth saw 
things from the humorous angle and met 
fate, whatever it brought, with a smile. 
We, the gray and the bald, accustomed to 
believe we hold a monopoly on the wisdom 
of the ancients, may well learn a lesson 
from these dauntless youths of whom we 
are so proud. As nearly as we can now 
see what happened was that these lads had 
placed before them the appeal of the high- 
est ideals. To this appeal they responded 
in a manner that left nothing to be desired. 
They were given a task so difficult and so 
dangerous as to challenge every latent abil- 
ity and to call into play every ounce of en- 
ergy, every atom of will they possessed. 
Above all, since it was pre-eminently a call 
to the youth, they were left to work out the 
problem in their own way. 

And I respectfully suggest that the wis- 
est thing for every College in the land to 
do at present is to forthwith call into sym- 
pathetic conference the young men who 
went to the colors and to ask them to tell 
in their own way just what was done to 
them and what they did to transform them 
into such magnificent exponents of the 
highest efficiency. 

It is perhaps too much to hope that there 
shall persist through the piping times of 
peace and into the comparatively dull 
monotony of industrial life the thrill that 
came with the greatest adventure of all 
time. But it is not too much to hope that 
by difigent and intelligent study we who 
have been accustomed to teach, may learn a 
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little ourselves, and may catch, if only to 
admire, the dauntless spirit of our boys. 

That the American Army had initiative, 
that our boys learned the vocational ef- 
ficiency of a soldier in a miraculously short 
time, even the Germans now admit. There 
seems to be ample justification for the view 
held by our wisest educators for years that 
it is worth while to rear men bred, first in 
the firm belief in the inalienable rights of 
the individual and nourished on the ever- 
lasting truths of the spirit; and after this 
has been done, or along with it, but never 
without it, to train them later in the voca- 
tion which is but a segment in the circle of 
complete life. Many schoolmasters, how- 
ever, feel called upon to confess their be- 
lief that the boys had their distinctive initi- 
ative in spite of our educational system 
rather than because of it, the system itself 
tending toward uniformity. 

That we sent abroad an army with the 
highest morale of any army in the history 
of the world is unanimously conceded. 
But many schoolmasters confess their be- 
lief that this high morale came in some 
mysterious way by the grace of God rather 
than in a definitely recognized way as a re- 
sult of our educational methods. Perhaps 
the most that the honest teacher could con- 
scientiously claim would be that initiative 
and morale were by-products of the sys- 
tem rather than results which were intelli- 
gently planned for and definitely expected. 

The American schoolmaster is the orig- 
inal superoptimist. No sooner has he at- 
tained an unusual, even an unexpected, re- 
sult with one pupil than he forthwith sets 
out with a laudible desire to secure the 
same results in every case with each mem- 
ber of his class, and then with every suc- 
ceeding class, and indeed we may say that 
this desire-to diffuse all the good things of 
life equitably among all the people is the 
very essence of Americanism and of our 
Democracy—just as the desire to limit and 
confine all the benefits to a preferred class 
in perpetuity is the essence of Autocracy. 

Nations are rapidly learning the art of 
imbuing a whole people with certain chosen 
ideals. The important .thing is the ideal 
chosen. Germany is both an interesting 
illustration and a horrible example of what 
happens to a people under 40 years’ train- 
ing toward a definite, but wrong goal. 
When the head and the hand are trained, 
however skillfully, and the heart with all 
its finer instincts and kindly human im- 
pulses is allowed to become atrophied, the 


resutl is inevitable. This everlasting truth 


should never be overlooked in all efforts 
toward industrial efficiency. 

The fighting has ceased, but the conflict 
in industry and commerce had but begun. 
The competition to come will be not with 
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our enemies alone but inevitably with our 
allies as well. And however much we may 
talk of that millennium which is to be based 
upon a world actuated only by the altru- 
istic principles of co-operation, the fact 
remains that for years competition will be 
a dominant factor. 

There will be therefore no slightest dan- 
ger of our not acquiring a certain narrow 
industrial efficiency which will enable us to 
compete in the markets of the world. We 
will even learn in time to compete with 
the indomitable little brown man who has 
stepped into the breach and supplied us 
with Christmas dolls this year, almost as 
good as those made in Germany, with mov- 
ing eyes and chic American features, all 
for the sum of $15.00 apiece, which sum 
our newly rich munition workers joyfully 
pay. But whether we shall be able to carry 
our higher efficiency beyond the realm of 
a Holy war on down into the paths of 
peace is another and a far more difficult 
question. For some reason the Democratic 
world millennium does not come when 
everyone votes, nor has it arrived auto- 
matically everywhere when certain coal 
miners and shell makers draw $18.00 per 
day—and teachers are underpaid. 

America or any nation can only become 
industrially efficient when every one has an 
opportunity to develop every latent capacity 
and when each accepts the obligation of 
rendering full-service to his fellows; when 
a portion of the product of labor is dedi- 
cated to the common good and when the 
balance is distributed to those who con- 
tribute to its production in fair proportion 
to the contribution made. But even this 
would bring only an industrial efficiency on 
a lower and a material plane. Democrats 
do not live on high wages or war bonuses 
alone. 

In our search for the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying a real well-rounded effic- 
iency, an efficiency of body, mind and soul, 
we are prone to neglect the third and in 
some particulars the most vital of the in- 
alienable rights. Life and liberty however 
important are not all-sufficient. The pur- 
suit of happiness is also one of our in- 
alienable rights and one fundamental in a 
peculiar way to any real lasting industrial 
efficiency. The American democracy has 
no finer or higher task than that of giving 
work a proper place in an educational sys- 
tem and in a scheme of life. It is a shop 
axiom that an unhappy workman is never 
thoroughly efficient. 

It is unquestionably true that we have 
permitted commercialized vice and vulgar- 
ized amusements to have almost a monop- 
oly in the recreational life of our people. 
But it is not true that the American work- 
man prefers vulgarity or vice, any more 





than it is true that the American soldier 
prefers them. When the Government be- 
gan sending soldiers to communities in 
America for training, it insisted that these 
soldiers be given a fair sample of life of 
those communities instead of being turned 
over to the tender mercies of the human 
harpies. The effect of clean wholesome 
surroundings for our soldiers here and 
abroad has been one of the miracles of the 
war. Next to our unconquerable love of 
liberty and our unshakeable contention that 
we were right, this provision for good. 
health and wholesome recreation has been 
admittedly the strongest factor in the crea- 
tion and development of the high morale 
of our army. If it was necessary and de- 
sirable to see that the soldiers in our midst, 
if only for a few days, were given a whole 
chance at a normal, healthy, happy life, 
how much more important is it-to give the 
citizen, the workman, and above all the 
tired mothers and the little children the 
same whole chance. 

We claim to be able to see a joke in 
America. Is it not time that we fully real- 
ized the ludicrousness of prating about 
making democracy safe for people who 
never heard of it and at the same time tol- 
erating in our slums and alleys flagrant 
violations of all that democracy means? It 
is worse than folly to talk of industrial 
efficiency in Pennsylvania as long as we 
continue conditions which make any type 
of efficiency utterly impossible. Judged 
by the use Pennsylvania has made of its 
material wealth in terms of human welfare 
the State is either a joke or a tragic failure. 

No greater task is before Pennsylvania 
now than the task of taking fair and just 
account of the super-abundant material 
wealth of the State and setting aside a fair 
portion of that wealth for conversion into 
human welfare. No well managed plant 
fails to set aside a generous portion of 
earnings for betterment, and in the last 
human betterments are the corner stones 
of industrial efficiency. 

There is no known medium for convert- 
ing material wealth into human welfare 
equal to the American system of public 
education. If we are capable of learning 
anything, the war should have taught us 
relative values. There are four things of 
major value to an individual, a community, 
a nation. They are (1) life; (2) health; 
(3) prosperity or well-being; (4) happi- 
ness. The cheapest and the best way, if 
not the only way, to insure the life, the 
health, the prosperity and the happiness of 
a nation is to give all its people the right 
kind of training or education. Every 
American has among his inalienable rights, 
the right to his portion of the beauty and 
the truth of the world. 
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America is the richest nation in the 
world. But that perhaps will prove to be 
more of a disadvantage than an advantage. 
For in a democracy great wealth, unless 
fairly distributed, is a constant menace. 
America is the leading exponent of a new 
and as yet an untried theory of life. We 
are on the verge of an interesting exper- 
iment. Is it possible to organize society to 
fairly include the life of all through the 
co-operation of all for the welfare of all? 
In such an organization industrial effi- 
ciency is an important segment, but after 
all only a segment, of the complete circle. 

He who aspires to be an efficient Amer- 
ican therefore—efficient alike in body, 
mind and soul—follows the suggestion of 
the old Greeks in seeking a life that de- 
velops no side of his being in excess and 
that leaves nothing out. He voluntarily 
places himself under the discipline of the 
laws of the body for a full, well-rounded 
physical life; under the discipline of a dif- 
ferent and higher set of laws of the mind 
for a wholesome, upright, self-reliant men- 
tal life; under the discipline and inspira- 
tion of a still different and still higher set 
of laws of the spirit for his everlasting life 
and welfare. 

He strives for the ability to solve a 
scientific problem with scientific means 
adapted to a scientific end. He also strives 
to partake of an artistic or an ethical ex- 
perience through the medium of music, 
painting or the sister arts which make the 
highest appeal to his emotions and yield 
the more abundant and eternal life of the 
soul itself. 

If he is fortunate enough to be able to 
function equally well in all the various 
realms of body, mind and spirit, if he is 
indeed thus trebly efficient, he has won the 
pearl without price, the life more abundant, 
and may claim the honor of being a good 
well-rounded American. 


The next paper, by Prof. Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Dean of the Liberal Arts School, 
Pennsylvania State College, was upon 


ESTHETIC SENSITIVENESS, 


Bared of its camouflage, the question I 
am to discuss is, How can a college take a 
youth of eighteen and in four years so 
transform him that he will look at Saint 
Gaudens’ “ Lincoln,” at a Sargent portrait, 
or at the ruins of Rheims Cathedral, or 
listen to McDowell’s Work Songs, or read 
the “Gettysburg Address,” or look upon 
a beautiful landscape or a sleeping child, 
with, say, one fourth the interest that he 
now has in looking at a moving-picture 
comedy, in hearing a jazz band, or in read- 
ing the football news on the Sunday sport- 
ing page? That is the question. The an- 
swer is, “ The college can’t do it.” 
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In general, the freshman comes without 
appreciable esthetic sensitiveness. This is 
largely due to college entrance require- 
ments. We say to the high school, “If 
you want your graduates to enter college, 
you must teach him ——, and we list a 
dozen subjects, not one of which develops 
esthetic sensitiveness. The study of lit- 
erature might result in some appreciation 
were it not that the entrance examination 
is so inflexibly intellectual as to make al- 
most unknown the teaching which develops 
the emotions. 

If we, as college representatives, really 
believe that education toward esthetic sen- 
sitiveness is desirable we should go on rec- 
ord to-day with a resolution asking the 
Department of Public Instruction to: pre- 
pare a syllabus for the teaching of art ap- 
preciation in the high schools, and by a 
request to every high school to put in such 
a course as required work. We should also 
say that we will accept such a course for 
college entrance. After a time this would 
result in our receiving a more plastic ma- 
terial in the youth of eighteen. 

But the college must not lay all the bur- 
den on the high school. The occasional lad 
who comes with a love of the beautiful, 
who has been trained to something of 
esthetic sensitiveness, is immediately put 
under a required course of instruction 
which in one short year transforms him 
from what he was to something only a little 
better than an Igarote head-hunter. His 
instructors are the sophomores, assisted by 
upper classmen who function particularly 
in the fraternity initiations. The freshman 
year so changes him that, as a sophomore, 
he himself goes forth, figuratively at least 
clad only in a breech clout, seeking the 
heads of innocent freshmen. Armed with 
ingenious instruments of torture, he in- 
vades private homes and forces every 
freshman out for instruction toward bru- 
tality. 

Why does the faculty permit this sur- 
vival of the Hun? Because, forsooth, the 
alumni insist that it is necessary in order 
to develop men. 

If the college hopes to evolve esthetic 
sensitiveness, it must eliminate hazing and 
fraternity “rough stuff.” That means a 
new type of alumnus, one interested in 
something in his college besides winning - 
teams and age-old anecdotes of college 
follies. Nor are faculty members always 
spotless when they return for reunions or 
fraternity festivities. Within two weeks, 


I heard one boast that he is helping to pay 
a star football man who is making his own 
college famous—or is notorious the better 
epithet ? 

Traditional entrance requirements elim- 
inated, and required college courses in bru- 
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tality done away with, what should the col- 
lege do next in order to develop esthetic 
sensitiveness? 

To-day’s interest in community singing 
seems to afford an answer. A year ago 
our faculty free-lecture-course committee 
persuaded our director of music to agree to 
give an address on the appreciation of 
music, the same to be illustrated by the 
piano and the Victrola. Immediately after 
the printed announcements for the winter’s 
course appeared, he began to beg to be ex- 
cused from the lecture. Appreciation of 
music can not be taught, he urged. Again 
and again he asked that someone be substi- 
tuted. I would not consent. For his lec- 
ture, the room was packed. He held his 
crowd for the hour we allow, and then for 
well toward another hour. From scores of 
thinking people who were present, I got the 
statement that his lecture with its illus- 
trations was far the most profitable number 
ever presented on the course. I have never 
listened to a piece of music since without 
applying some of the simple principles of 
appreciation which I there learned. 

If one lecture can accomplish this, how 
much could be accomplished by a course 
in musical appreciation required of every 
freshman for an hour or two hours a week 
for a semester or for a year? Such a 
course would include many lectures such 
as the one to which I have referred. It 
would include also the stories of operas, 
the lives of the great musicians, how an or- 
chestra is made up, why a sonata is better 
than ragtime. It would of course include 
much singing by the students themselves. 
From this students with little if any power 
to sing would be excused, being given re- 
quired readings to take its place. Out of 
such a course would develop in two or three 
years a marvelous college chorus, and a 
single semester would make a contribution 
to the development of character as well as 
of esthetic sensitiveness well worth far 
more than the time required. I hope dur- 
ing the coming year to introduce such a 
course for all Liberal Arts freshmen. 

For many years Mr. John W. Beatty, 
Director of Fine Arts in the Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh, has been co-operating 
with the school authorities to develop art 
appreciation among the school children of 
that city. The work began by taking a 
few high-school groups to the annual ex- 
hibit, where Mr. Beatty talked to them 
about the qualities which make one picture 
greater than another. To-day about 5,000 


eighth-grade pupils make three guided trips 


to the institute each year. One trip is given 
to pictures. Mr. Beatty has written a 
pamphlet telling very simply why certain 
paintings are real art. Teachers master 
this pamphlet and talk to their pupils when 





in the presence of the pictures. Then a 
copy of the pamphlet is put into the hands 
of every pupil, that he may at his leisure 
go over the lessons again and again and at 
every visit apply to other pictures the prin- 
ciples acquired. Director Beatty has writ- 
ten a similar pamphlet for sculpture, and 
a third for architecture, and in the same 
manner a visit is made to the halk of sculp- 
ture, and another to the hall of architec- 
ture. Thus the schools are showing the 
colleges the way. 

A required course in art appreciation 
deals with architecture easily, as photo- 
graphs can be used. The same is true of 
sculpture, as both photographs and fac 
simile models of great sculptures are easily 
obtainable and are comparatively inexpen- 
sive. Much can be taught by reproduc- 
tions of great pictures. These can be sup- 
plemented by an annual exhibit such as can 
be obtained at a small cost from the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, with 
printed suggestions about the pictures. 
Further, why should not a group of a dozen 
or a score of colleges unite, each of them 
seeking a friend or friends who will make 
possible the purchase of at least one good 
picture a year, these pictures to be selected 
from the annual exhibitions in Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh by a committee of ar- 
tists? The group of pictures could be sent 
for a week or more to each college, accom- 
panied by a duplicated or printed statement 
showing the particular artistic qualities of 
each picture. In a few years, each college 
would build up a collection which in itselt 
would help constantly toward esthetic sen- 
sitiveness. To require every student to 
take drawing or painting or modeling is, I 
believe, a mistake. To require each stu- 
dent to take a course leading to the appre- 
ciation of the world’s great treasures in 
each of these realms is certainly desirable. 

I have dealt with four of the so-called 
fine arts. Every college has its work in 
literature, as well as its required freshman 
courses in written and oral expression. 
Too often these courses are only deadening 
repetition of high-school rhetoric—the 
same mechanical study of a text book and 
endless repetition of uninteresting exer- 
cise work, of finger exercises. Unfortu- 
nately the habit of accurate writing is de- 
veloped in but few high schools. Students 
learn the theory; careless teaching is satis- 
fied with that and fails to make accuracy 
habitual. This deficiency, therefore, must 
receive attention, but the stress in college 
composition classes should be on original 
constructive work, resulting as far as pos- 
sible from the student’s own desire to ex- 
press. What one wants to do one will, with 
encouragement, strive to do beautifully. 

A girl came to me recently, asking per- 
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mission to try to write short stories and 
poems instead of the exercises required by 
her instructor, saying that she was inter- 
ested in work of that kind. I asked her to 
bring me some of her work. She brought 
a poem of real power. I talked with her 
instructor, but he hesitated. Finally I per- 
suaded him, and she came with face aglow 
to tell me that he had said she might spend 
her time on the things in which she had in- 
terest. Every student of psychology knows 
that she will give far more than the re- 
quired time to her written work and also 
that the result will have a much greater 
beauty. Individual preferences should be 
consulted, and, in general, the student 
should write what he wants to write. 

Many freshmen have never read any- 
thing except required classics and the foot- 
ball news. They can’t have literary appre- 
ciation. They can’t have power of written 
or oral expression. I am just now trying 
out the plan of having freshmen contribute 
a dollar and a half instead of requiring 
them to buy a text-book. With the money 
obtained, I am putting into a special alcove 
in the college library a large number of in- 
teresting volumes of present day literature, 
including war books, war poetry, books on 
personal efficiency, fiction, familiar essays, 
etc. Freshmen are urged to take one of 
these books out over Sunday, choosing as 
they will. Students are expected to read 
these books several hours during each week 
and also to read a copy of one of the great 
weekly magazines, a large number of which 
are subscribed for out of this same fund. 
Reports of various kinds are called for. 
But little besides this reading is assigned 
for out-of-class work. The one aim is to 
get the student to read, to do something 
which he has never done before, the hope 
being that he will find it worth while. 

Too many of our literature courses em- 
phasize criticism by the instructor or by 
the writers of books, instead of emphasiz- 
ing the literature itself. Too many of them 
consist of the history of literature and the 
biographies of authors. Too many of them 
ask the sturdy football player to appre- 
ciate “ Airy, Fairy Lillian” or a Keatson- 
ian-Swinburnian bit of lacework. Such 
men will appreciate “Beowulf,” or the 
Odyssey or Kipling, or “The Adventures 
of Robin Adair,” those splended airplane 
stories of to-day; why ask them to a. pink 
tea of ladyfingers, when they-hunger for 
a square meal? Why insist that students 
must have an historical knowledge of all 
of English literature when the big purpose 
in the teaching of literature should be the 
development of esthetic sensitiveness? 

All literature courses should have this as 
their prime aim. The result must be some- 
thing of appreciation for the beautiful. 
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One of the aims in all history teaching 
should be the development of a fine power 
to appreciate the noble things in human 
action. For a student to come from a col- 
lege course in history admiring Napoleon 
shows that his instructor has failed to give 
him the power of character discrimination; 
and such power is a requisite in any full 
development of esthetic sensitiveness. His- 
tory taught with an esthetic aim will send 
students forth to read, with joy in the 
heart, the great biographies and the in- 
terpretative histories penned by Prescott, 
Parkman, Froude, Fiske, and a score of 
other inspired writers. Too often history 
teachers guide students away from these 
masterpieces by telling them that such 
popular historians are never accurate and 
must not be relied upon. The dry-as-dust 
type of teaching which emphasizes bald 
facts rather than the vivid picturing of 
long past human experiences must result 
in a product entirely free from esthetic 
sensitiveness. In like manner the para- 
digm-scansion-analytical method of teach- 
ing foreign languages results in a similar 
product. I never knew throughout my col- 
lege Greek that there was any beauty in 
the Greek life and literature. How many 
others have suffered just the same way 
through the study of every foreign lan- 
guage. Personally, I would not require a 
foreign language for college graduation; if 
it must be taught, however, let not the 
beauty of literature, of character, and of 
art be omitted from the teaching. The 
esthetic element in a foreign language is a 
really vital element. 

Besides the hazing and the fraternity 
brutality before referred to, there are other 
eliminations which the college should aim 
to bring about if it expects to send forth 
men and women with esthetic sensitiveness. 
College athletics may be conducted in a 
manner above criticism. But the coach 
who deliberately trains his team to injure 
the opposing team—and we all know that 
this has not yet been éliminated from all 
colleges—is a foe to every higher emotion. 
That a youth should be permitted to enter 
a mile run when his cigarette heart causes 
him to fall to the ground after crossing 
the tape and he is carried away in a state 
of almost complete collapse, is a crime 
against the youth, against the college, and 
against the state, as well as against every 
refined and sensitive spectator. And this is 
seen in almost every track meet. Brutality 
and overstraining-on the athletic field must 
be eliminated if we would develop esthetic 
sensitiveness. 

The Greeks almost worshipped a beau- 
tiful body. The right appreciation of 
beauty demands the harmonious physical 
development of every college student. The 
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type of athletics that awards a letter to 
every student who can run a mile in six 
minutes and can do a reasonable broad 
jump, high jump, baseball throw, etc., is 
infinitely better than the type that awards 
a letter only to the student who can do a 
mile in 4:23. For every student to be able 
to box and wrestle reasonably well is a 
thousand times better than to have two or 
three boxers and wrestlers who can defeat 
the champions of every other college in the 
country. The type of athletics that puts 
thousands of anemic, hollow-chested youths 
on the bleachers, each with a cigarette 
hanging from the corner of his mouth, 
while 22 gladiators contend in the arena, 
doesn’t make for esthetic sensitiveness any 
more than it makes for physical efficiency, 
moral stability, or serviceable citizenship. 
Mass athletics, of which the war has given 
us a glimpse, if not a vision, should do 
much to further an appreciation of the 
beautiful. 

Summarizing, I have suggested that the 
college, if it would transform the unappre- 
ciative youth of eighteen into a man with 
esthetic sensitiveness, must encourage the 
teaching of art appreciation in the high 
school by modifying the college entrance 
requirements; must give the freshman a 
fair start by eliminating required courses 
in brutality; must plan a type of athletics 
which will develop a beautiful body for 
every student; must introduce required 
courses in music appreciation and com- 
munity singing, and in the appreciation of 
pictures, sculpture, and architecture; must 
give the student both time and incentive to 
learn to read; must in oral and written ex- 
pression give the student an opportunity to 
express his own emotions and thoughts 
rather than those of another; and must 
teach literature and history and foreign 
languages from the human viewpoint rather 
than from the analytic-fact-paradigm view- 
point. 

When all this has been done we no doubt 
shall have accomplished much in the de- 
velopment of esthetic sensitiveness; but 
even then many graduates will continue to 
prefer the sporting page to Shakespeare, 
the dance hall to the ingleside; a jazz band 
to a symphony orchestra, and Charlie Chap- 
lin to Dr. Cadman or Forbes Robertson. 


In the general discussion Dr. Bolton, of 
Temple University, advocated intelligence 
tests for admission to high school and 
college. 

Principal J. Eugene Baker, Philadelphia 
Normal School, said, This is an opportune 
time to gather valuable information relat- 
ing to the question of introducing military 
training in our high schools and colleges. 
Do you know what: is the testimony of the 








returning soldiers on this question? They 
are competent witnesses, in very many in- 
stances intelligent and sympathetic. It 
may surprise some of us to hear these splen- 
did young Americans answer to this timely 
question: Do you from your experience 
and observation believe that military train- 
ing is an advantage to the physical and 
moral development of boys from sixteen to 
twenty-two years of age? The boys’ an- 
swer to this question will be more inform- 
ing than the opinions of enthusiastic pa- 
triots. My experience is that there is a 
serious shortage in the number of com- 
petent, safe, physical trainers for positions 
in secondary schools. 

Principal Granville, of Gettysburg Col- 
lege, said that it was not the Latin and 
Greek of the Germans that caused the cut- 
ting off of the hands of Belgians any more 
than it was their superior vocational edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Lash, of Temple University, testi- 
fied that in the S. A. T. C. course in war 
aims he felt the work had been a failure 
owing to a lack of interest. Prof. H. H. 
Apple, of Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, and Pres. Omwake, of Ursinus 
University, and Principal W. D. Lewis, of 
Philadelphia, took part in the discussion. 

The Chairman appointed the following 
committee on nominations: Dr. G. M. Phil- 
ips, West Chester Normal School; Prof. 
E. M. Omwake, Ursinus University, and 
Prof. S. P. Davis, University of Pittsburgh. 
He also appointed as a member of the com- 
mittee on nominations of the General As- 
sociation from this department, Principal 
J. L. Eisenberg, of Slippery Rock Normal. 

Dean Frank P. Graves, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, reported as a member of 
the committee on mutual relations between 
colleges and education and normal schools. 
Owing to the war work, the committee has 
not accomplished what it had expected to 
undertake, and asked that the committee 
be continued, which was so ordered. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 








. meeting was called to order by 

Vice-President Updegraff at 9 a. m. 
The next sub-topic under the general dis- 
cussion of getting the essentials in higher 
education was “Patriotic Citizenship.” 
Prof. Albert K. Heckel, Dean of LaFay- 
ette College, read the following paper on 


PATRIOTIC CITIZENSHIP. 


The war brought us face to face with 
new problems and new values. Peace pre- 
sents us with new tasks and new duties. 
We hear on all sides hopeful talk of re- 
construction and we know that there is no 
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phase of our civilization which is going to 
escape the careful scrutiny of persons and 
classes who deem the present a time of 
golden opportunity for making the world 
over. We also know that too much can be 
expected of reconstruction, for undoubt- 
edly the tendency will be to return to the 
status quo ante. The merchant will go 
back to his merchandise, the clerk to his 
books, and the artisan to his trade. The 
world will settle. But it will not settle ex- 
actly into its former grooves. America has 
become introspective nationally. The war 
brought with it a definite and searching 
challenge to our government theories and 
political philosophy. It jarred us out of 
what we had deemed our physical and 
moral isolation. Many of us have failed 
for years to realize the drift of the tide 
which was carrying us into the position of 
a world power, no longer aloof from the 
politics of Europe. To-day, men who are 
serious minded will perceive that the life 
of the nationhas been permanently changed 
and that reconstruction must come in many 
phases of our national existence, even 
though with less of revolution than many 
people expect. With the changing of some 
of our former valuations, we are not given 
the choice of returning blindly to our old 
existence, we are compelled to turn hope- 
fully and expectantly to a modification of 
the old—or if we wish to speak more rad- 
ically, to the new. 

During the war much emphasis was put 
upon patriotism. A man’s patriotism was 
measured in definite ways, and usually in 
terms of war. One of the most tangible 
expressions of patriotism in the individual 
citizen was enlistment for military service, 
if hé was of military age, or support of the 
military machine, if he was disqualified 
from military service. American patriot- 
ism took on a more and more red-white- 
and-blue tinge, it became aggressive, not 
to say jingoistic. The United States was 
pacific in theory and practice before the 
war. Now the pacifist was become a moral 
monstrosity whose patriotism had atrophied 
and decayed. Why this reaction in Amer- 
ican ideas of patriotic citizenship? Or was 
it a reaction? Was it perchance merely an 
expression of what lay in our hearts all 
along, or what had been put into our heads 
by our agencies of education? 

Patriotism is usually thought of as an 
emotion. But in our desire to get unadul- 
terated and unhyphenated Americanism 
during the war, appeal was made not 
merely to men’s emotions. One of the most 
potent appeals came through the propa- 
ganda literature sent out by our War De- 
partment Committee on Education. And 
the tons of pamphlets published by the 
British agencies were no doubt a material 
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factor in the defeat of Germany; they cer- 


tainly prepared the American’s mind and 
heart for the entry of his country into the 
war. No one can ever again doubt the 
value of education in creating and sustain- 
ing a national attitude of mind. 

We have learned the power of thought 
—I wonder if we have learned the value 
of right thinking. We are told that the 
Great War was a war of ideas. Through 
the mesmerism of state education, the Ger- 
man people had developed a creed; through 


‘tthe hard schooling of universal military 


training that creed was stamped on the 
souls of the German people; through ap- 
peals to national vanity and national fear 
that creed was made a vital and agressive 
force in German policies; but at the bottom 
of it all and back of it all was education. 
High and low, learned and ignorant came 
under its spell. And at the word of the 
ruling class this creed plunged the world 
into a struggle which sent ten million men 
to their graves and left millions of others 
to eke out an existence worse than death. 
For a long time we fondly hoped that a 
distinction could be made between the Ger- 
man people and the German aristocracy, 
but we came to learn that the people made 
common cause with their rulers, they be- 
lieved quite sincerely that they were fight- 
ing not only for the Fatherland but for the 
right; and all this was because the German 
schools had been made the servile hand- 
maidens of militarism. This is our warn- 
ing and our lesson. 

For fifty years we in America paid little 
or no attention to the development of the 
thing which for a year and a half we have 
been ‘called upon to fight. Our patriotism, 
as has been said before, was a pacific pa- 
triotism. Our favored geographical and 
economic situation seemed to guarantee our 
national safety. Our eyes were turned 
westward to the undeveloped regions of the 
interior, rather than across the Atlantic. 
Even after we had acquired Hawaii, the 
Philippines and the Panama canal zone, we 
made little effort to accommodate our pro- 
vincial minds to the development of other 
countries with which these new possessions 
of ours brought us into more intimate as- 
sociation. Our foreign policy kept merrily 
changing with our political administrations, 
in spite of the fact that our international 
relations were not so accommodating. 
Worst of all, our self-centered policy bred 
a national vanity; the beginning of the war 
found us unable to think internationally; 
and the more than four years of schooling 
furnished by the war, has not won for us a 
diploma with distinction in our course of 
international training. 

America is now devoutly and prayer- 
fully interested in peace, and in what we 
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hopefully speak of as a lasting peace. 
Whether wars will cease or not, I cannot 
presume to prophesy, but of this I am cer- 
tain—we cannot have an enduring peace 
until we have true knowledge of the world 
conditions which underlie peace and war. 
We need also to know the truth about our 
neighbors, not to speak of the truth about 
ourselves. There is no ‘room at the peace 
table or in the work of reconstruction for 
Pharisaism, narrowness, bigotry, prejudice, 
or any form of intellectual immaturity. 
Only by recognizing fully and frankly what 
is worst and best in the policies of our 
neighbors—friendly or unfriendly—and 
what is worst and best in our own policies, 
can we contribute to worthier policies for 
all. We are bewildered over peace terms 
because we are unenlightened in the causes 
of the war. When it broke out, we knew 
tco little about Russia and Austro-Hun- 
gary, less about the Balkan States, and still 
less about Asia Minor. Pan-Germanism, 
the Bagdad Railway, Italia Irredenta were 
mere words; and now we are face to face 
with problems, responsibilities, crises, which 
demand in us as a people the greatest men- 
tal and moral soundness. - Mental and 
moral soundness does not admit of any war- 
time chauvinism or the narrowness of 
ignorance which sees nothing but good in 
our allies and nothing but evil in our en- 
emies. Our enemy is not all brute nor all 
idiot, and we cannot help knowing that our 
allies have not been wholly innocent of 
fighting for lands and trade privileges. Of 
course, it is not pleasant to remember that 
every great European nation has at times 
had selfish aims in her foreign policies; 
that to German aggressions we must add 
those of other nations, even recently re- 
corded, in the Transvaal, Korea, Morocco, 
Persia, Egypt, Tripoli. We need to know 
the colonial policy of Belgium in the Congo 
as well as the German atrocities in Bel- 
gium. Let us have the truth, also, about 
the English policy in the near East. And 
to redeem ourselves from all hypocrisy, we 
cannot gloss over the atrocities of our own 
soldiers in the Philippines; let us open also 
the pages of our own history to our ac- 
quirement of Texas, Porto Rico and the 
Panama Canal zone. Our methods may 
have been justified by the interests of our 
own development and the larger interests 
of the world, but our gains were at the ex- 
pense of weak peoples. Why do we not 
have the facts? They are not in the aver- 
age text-book, because the text-book is 
written for sale, not solely for the edifica- 
tion of students. And there is a very gen- 
ral attitude of mind which regards a thing 
as true ‘because it is in the text-book. It 
has been well said in a recent magazine 
editorial, that “to quite an appreciable ex- 





tent historians and their patrons have 
been responsible for the world war as well 
as for... those nationalistic and social 
antagonisms which now make a real peace 
so difficult.” True, in recent years there 
has been a vast improvement in text-books. 
The authors of texts in American history 
have done much to lighten the old-time em- 
phasis on sectional and tribal feeling, to 
reduce the space given to glorifying war, 
and they have dealt more fairly with for- 
eign nations, notably with England in the 
American Revolution and in the War of 
1812. However, the militancy of the past 
four years and the introduction of War 
Aims courses in the colleges with an in- 
adequate allotment of time for them, have 
contributed to a tendency toward a reac- 
tion in history teaching. Our public 
schools and colleges face the danger of 
having foisted upon them post-war courses 
which will foster animosities and engender 
false national pride—qualities which can 
lead only to future wars. More than ever 
before in the history of the world do we 
need emancipated scholars, men and women 
who will know the truth and will teach the 
truth. Only through such can we ever 
hope to build up a world sanity and poise 
and patriotism which will make possible 
any League of Nations possessing a con- 
trolling power in civilization. 

To-day patriotism is all too synonymous 
with militancy. We are continually. being 
told that our patriotic duty lies in “ pre- 
paredness.” The agitation for a larger 
navy and greater armaments is almost the 
sole activity of our few American jingo- 
ists. We are in danger of gaining the il- 
lusion that all international problems can 
be settled by arms and armaments. Of 
course, so long as the world is what it is, 
we should be very foolish to neglect the 
building of ships and armaments, but we 
should be equally foolish to regard this as 
more than one phase of preparedness. If 
the war has awakened us only to this ma- 
terial phase of preparedness, then the war 
has been an unmeaning and cruel curse. 
Our preparedness must be based on an en- 
lightened and spiritualized public opinion, 
a public opinion developed by right educa- 


tion. We shall continue to be adolescents 
‘in international affairs if we persist in 


buying our opinions from the newsboy, 
and taking them ready made from political 
demagogues. Without knowledge of the 
factors from which wars arise—deep- 
rooted factors not penetrated by the blatant 
jingoist—we shall go on until we are face 
to face with a crisis, and then be in the 
danger of making our decisions wthout re- 
flection and guided by the impulses and 
passions of human nature abnormally 
aroused. We need to know the truth about 
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war and the fruits of war. We need to 
see that force has not solved our problems 
and cannot solve them. War with its 
slaughter, its desolation, its grossness, has 
settled nothing vital. Only straight think- 
ing, made possible by a growing knowledge 
and vitalized by a new conscience, a finer 
faith, a kinder heart, can work out a new 
era. 

And as we turn from war to peace, let 
us hope that our patriotism will adjust to 
peace conditions. There is a larger pa- 
triotism than that which concerns itself 
only with foreign relations. We need the 
patriotism which relates itself actively and 
constructively to the internal life of our 
own State. The problems of the war have 
been vast, but those of peace are more in- 
tricate and more lasting. The heaviest part 
of our task did not end on November the 
11th, in a sense it was only beginning. We 
must now pay in full for the world’s four 
years of destruction. To bear the burdens 
of peace, we must have an internal disci- 
pline as exacting as the external discipline 
employed in the making of a good soldier. 
The patriotism from which the dross has 
been burned by the world war will demand 
a new and higher efficiency in civic man- 
agement, a greater justice in business and 
trade, a larger freedom for the individual. 
The true patriot will realize that our nation 
is only as fine as the individual men and 
women who compose it; that our civiliza- 
tion is not so significant as the creator and 
possessor of it. The true patriot will re- 
sent lynch law in the United States as mur- 
der in Mexico. To him the sweat-shop 
proprietor in New York City will be as in- 
tolerable as the Turkish oppressor in Ar- 
menia; the ward politician in our own cities 
will be as undesirable a citizen as the Prus- 
sian Junker, and more immediately to be 
dealt with. What will it profit a nation if 
it possess a zeal for righteous world poli- 
tics—and fail to work greater honesty and 
righteousness at home? 

The next topic for discussion was “ Spe- 
cialized Scholarship,” upon which the first 
paper. was by Prof. Percy Hughes, of Le- 
high University, of which synopsis is here 
given. 






SPECIALIZED SCHOLARSHIP. 


During the past year there have been 
many suggestions looking toward a more 
liberal endowment of scholarships and fel- 
lowships in our great universities to en- 
courage specialized scholarship; and the 
movement towards a great national univer- 
sity of research of course looks in the same 
direction. The chief obstacles to advance 
in scholarship, however, lie outside the uni- 
versity, in the general attitude toward 
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scholarship, and in the spirit that prevails 
in high school and college. 
No doubt scholars themselves are in no 


small measure to blame for this attitude, 


especially because of the narrow vision and 
petty jealousy that discounts the products 
of scholarship in fields remote from one’s 
own. The remedy seems to be such a re- 
vision of the history of mankind (as that 
is commonly presented) that all may see 
clearly both the broad scope of the spirit of 
scholarship, and the part played by schol- 
arship in transforming the everyday life 
of the world. 

Were the myth of Eden, with its evident 
intent to teach the essential subjection of 
womanhood, definitely abandoned, except 
by students of mythology, children would 
more readily grasp the vagueness and help- 
lessness of the unschooled mind of man, 
which but dimly distinguishes between fact 
and fancy, but faintly grasps the relation 
of an individual to a class, and has no 
method of grasping thoughts of the com- 
plexity that is easy to a seventh-grade 
child. 

History should be so taught that the de- 
pendence of all permanent advancement 
should be made clear upon the methods of 
thinking established and taught in schools. 
The dependence of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion, for example, upon the new method of 
literary exegesis is not made clear to the 
student of history, nor the effect of exper- 
imental induction and astronomical deduc- 
tion in destroying men’s faith in the divine 
right of kings or priests. 

In consequence the student who enters 
high school and college does not under- 
stand that in all its branches scholarship 
has in fact been the regenerating and con- 
structive agency in human life, second 
only to the fundamental skills, the use of 
fire and speech, of tools and the arts of 
elementary social organization. The train- 
ing in methods of thought is now measured 
in the light of the humble trainers in those 
methods, and not in the earth-shaking ef- 
fects of those methods when acquired by 
men of great innate capacity. 

There are perhaps a dozen fundamental 
methods of thinking whose history may be 
studied by the freshman in a well-conceived 
course in the history of science. Through 
such courses as the History of Educaton 
and the History of Philosophy the future 
scholar may come to have a more catholic 
sympathy toward all types of scholarship or 
science. 

When we turn to more specific reforms, 
I invite attention to the third recommenda- 
tion in the declaration of principles pro- 
posed in the December bulletin’ of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. If in the case of competent stu- 
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dents the piling up of credits were during 
the last two years of college to give place 
to achievements of high quality in a small 
group of allied subjects the American Uni- 
versity would shake off an incubus born of 
low standards, and would revert to the 
English plan of expecting genuine schol- 
arship of at least a considerable portion of 
the student body. At present even the one 
fraternity that is supposed to stimulate and 
honor scholarship in fact sets a premium 
upon uniformly securing high grades in all 
the sections of our college curriculum. 

A second reform consists in availing our- 
selves of the advance in psychological tests 
to permit of more rapid promotion for the 
deserving pupil. We may hope that qual- 
itative differences may soon be distin- 
guished as well as the “ quantity” of gen- 
eral intelligence. Is there not danger that 
by diminishing the time given to subject 
matter in favor of pedagogical training 
the school of education may tend to supply 
our high schools with men who have not 
the spirit and power of the specialist? The 
pedagogical expert may save more children 
from failure, but is perhaps less likely to 
awaken the enthusiasm for thorough knowl- 
edge than is the specialist with less knowl- 
edge of educational theory. There is an 


a priori possibility in this direction which - 


needs investigation: for it is open to ques- 
tion whether the helping of lame dogs over 
stiles is of much service in the long run. 

However, the chief reform in this field 
of specialized scholarship appears to me 
to be the clear perception that scholarship 
is not mere learning but is training in a 
method of thought which should be pro- 
ductive. The evidence of scholarship is 
the production. Thus conceived, scholar- 
ship should secure a wider and deeper re- 
gard both within our higher institutions 
and without them. 

He was followed by Dr. S. B. Davis, of 
the University of Pittsburgh, on the same 
general subject. 


SPECIALIZED SCHOLARSHIP AS AN AID IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


It was assumed in writing this paper that 
the members of this group would accept 
Specialized Scholarship as a legitimate aim 
in higher education. In the brief time al- 
lotted to it it was thought wise to point out 
the great problem involved. Stated briefly, 
this problem is, How can we secure the ad- 
vantages of Specialized Scholarship in 
higher education without its attendant dis- 
advantages? Whether we are avowed ad- 
herents or not to this phase of education 
we ourselves represent Specialized scholar- 
ship in our daily work. Our positions 
would be untenable without it. Specialized 
scholarship makes possible the learned pro- 





fession and the skilled mechanic of indus- 
try. Our powerful educational foundations 
and state professional schools are financed 
to afford opportunities to young men and 
women who can do some one thing better 
than anything else. The origin of this aim 
in higher education goes back to the pro- 
fessional schools of the early orient in their 
barbarous state. Unconsciously society has 
always recognized individual differences, 
and given those men of talent an opportu- 
nity for self-expression. 

Recently, though, this recognition of spe- 
cial aptitude for subjects has been more 
fully expressed in the large number of 
group electives permitted even in second- 
ary education and requirements of definite 
amount of work as majors and minors in 
college and university circles. And this 
recognition has gone so far as to produce 
specialists who are decidedly innocent of 
the great fields of knowledge outside their 
realm. If this state were always innocence, 
the conditions would not be so lamentable, 
but too often there has been ignorance and 
bigotry and, what is worse, the subject did 
not care if he was ignorant. 

Such a condition is inconsistent in a 
democracy like ours and the improved de- 
inocracy toward which we are striving. 
Specialized scholarship in isolation only 
serves to emphasize individual differences. 
The genius in abstract thinking becomes 
all the more intolerant of his motor-minded 
brother. The highly trained mechanic 
prides himself on his superiority over his 
neighbor of the labor gang. 

Shared experiences in government, re- 
ligion, fine arts and recreation become im- 
probable and at times impossible. This 
thought brings us face to face with the cen- 
tral problem of specialized scholarship as 
a legitimate aim in higher education. How 
can society secure the benefits of special- 
ized scholarship and at the same time pre- 
vent that narrowness of mind which keeps 
neighbors, citizens, friends and relatives 
apart? 

The recent war may be cited as an in- 
stance of specialized scholarship in all its 
power for good and evil. Our foe encour- 
aged specialized scholarship and subsidized 
it for their own advancement regardless of 
the common cause of humanity. Such 
schemes for murder and torture thought 
cut by the enemy were but vague dreams 
before specialized scholarship was devoted 
to the subject. Thanks to the scholarship 
in Chemistry, Biology and Physics, the 
Allies were in time able to invent as deadly 
weapons to counteract those of the foe. 

Only recently have churches minimized 
doctrinal scholarship and some together 
for commen good. The so-called profound 
learning of sectarianism in the past caused 
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competition in religious matters instead of 
co-operation. Struggling congregations 
and poverty-stricken ministers are still evi- 
dent where specialized scholarship is em- 
phas:zed in religious differences. The lead- 
ers of the red flag movement which now 
threaten the existing order in several Euro- 
pean governments and has tried to come 
into our own fair land have been men who 
have specialized in thinking on civic mat- 
ters. ‘They are not stupid men as many 
want to believe. While we may not agree 
with Lenine, Ellis Jones, Marx, Blanc, 
Owens, we must admit they specialized in 
their line. 

Even in the field of Education men of 
our own rumber have been accused of such 
specialization that they talked an unknown 
language. Have we not too often special- 
ized on the educative process to the extent 
that our academic colleagues were justified 
in criticizing our tangent position? I fancy 
that our children’s children will gather 
some of the current books in Education in 
much the same frame of mind as the ten- 
year-old goes through an antique shop. We 
have I'ttle on the schoolmen of the middle 
ages when it comes to making fine-spun 
distinctions with a modicum of real con- 
tent. These types of specialization in war, 
religion, government and education have 
been reviewed to emphasize the dangers of 
specialized scholarship in the extreme. 

To prevent such narrow views we have 
insisted upon a broad liberalizing educa- 
tion. There are yet those who insist. that 
the old-line classical course is essential to 
those who expect positions of leadership. 
It is better to be safe than sorry, and most 
of us join in with the conservative side 
when it comes to omitting the requirements 
in the so-called liberal studies. 

This would not be mentioned, but for the 
fact that so rauch of our general education 
is point!ess, aimless and vague. The 
changes expected in our students are not 
always made. And in a life crisis instincts 
and haphazard knowledge becomes the basis 
of decisions. The writer has recently been 
confronted with evidences of this kind 
from graduate students who are now teach- 
ing in good-paying positions. When asked 
just what they meant by such terms as 
“culture, education, teaching, administra- 
tion, attitude of mind, spirit of the school, 
and the like” they really had only the 
vaguest conception of these everyday 
words. How many of our students seek 
to know us as the principal factor in get- 
ting a good grade instead of the principle 
involved in the lesson? With only too 
many the by-product of classroom instruc- 
tion is the desideratum—grades instead of 
scholarship. The criticism of laymen that 
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our students do not know their studies 
thoroughly, are not scholars, is just. In 
our anxiety to lay a broad foundation and 
prevent the errors of specialization the 
whole-hearted activity is still on the part 
of the teacher. Lectures, a re-citing of the 
text-book, assignments and written exam- 
inations all center about a subject-matter 
too often foreign to students’ interests. 
How many of us could stand the mental 
shock if our students decided to revive the 
medieval custom of fining instructors when 
we came late to class, or lectured too rap- 
idly? The writer has heard more remarks 
about the shortened vacation of this holi- 
day season than about all the school time 
lost during the epidemic in the fall. 

Since, then, there are dangers in special- 
ization on the one hand, and there are so 
much vagueness and pointless work in seek- 
ing to prevent it through a general educa- 
tion, our problem is only emphasized. How 
can we secure the benefit of specialized 
scholarship and still ward off its danger? 

We must have specialized scholarship. 
Granted, it is a two-edged sword, its posi- 
tive results are necessary for the very ex- 
istence of the other aims proposed in this 
program. Only the man who knows his 
business thoroughly can hope to attain vo- 
cational efficiency. It is absurd to think of 
the patriotic citizen apart from a rich and 
definite knowledge of history and civics. 
Genuine social efficiency is dependent upon 
its members who contribute the results of 
specialized thinking. Esthetic sensitiveness 
does not thrive in ignorance, though 
squeamishness may, and physical fitness is 
absent through more unnamed toxins lurk- 
ing in the human system than we yet 
realize. 

But the old question arises again. How 
shall it be had without its danger? The 
specific heretofore applied is not wholly 
satisfactory, that is, a broad liberal edu- 
cation preceding specialization—because 
students are satisfied with indefinite ideas. 
These either serve no purpose or serve as 
substitutes for real thinking. If the latter, 
they are worse than useless and lead to in- 
tolerance. ; 

Those who may take part in the discus- 
sion later know as much and probably more 
than I as to the solution of the problem 
raised in this paper. To draw out the best 
from my fellow teachers for my own in- 
formation I will however venture the fol- 
lowing clue to the solution of the problem. 
Scholarship however highly specialized 
may be worse than useless if pursued apart 
from its applications and implications. 
Specialized scholarship is a legitimate aim 
only in so far as it contributes to other 
aims in Education. Firearms, explosives, 
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poisonous gases, and the like are the prod- 
ucts of specialized scholarship, but they 
can not be in the hands of children or un- 
scrupulous adults. The teacher, the doc- 
tor, the lawyer, the dentist, the pharmacist, 
the plumber, the barber, the engineer, must 
procure a license to practice in nearly all 
states. The basis of this is that they may 
forget the duty they owe to their fellow- 
men, and the other aims already outlined. 
The more specialized scholarship we can 
have among teachers and students, the bet- 
ter if this scholarship is born and nurtured 
amidst the other aims of Education as 
equally legitimate controlling factors. 

We as teachers have been holding sacred 
our logical sequences of subjects and pre- 
requisites to certain courses. A safer and 
more expedient plan to the writer would be 
to follow the plan of the kindergarten and 
the graduate school throughout all our 
work. Here the student’s interests and 
aptitudes are studied. He always has a 
problem enlisting his entire mind up to the 
full capacity. In both instances the teacher 
guides, advises and checks on paths which 
violate other aims in Education. We learn 
—are changed—only under influences of a 
problem. This decided stimulus checks our 
indefinite ideas. If seen in all its implica- 
tions it will not be pursued to the point of 
uselessness and danger. 

It may be objected that elementary and 
secondary students have no problems and 
teachers have no means of knowing their 
native talents or interests. In reply to this 
Psychology is offering tests which do give 
a helpful clue to native abilities. Children 
do have problems and are living as vitally 
to-day as they ever will. It is our business 
to meet them half way and utilize their in- 
terests for larger returns. It is not ex- 
pected that any one teacher will know all 
the implications of any student’s problems 
and thus advise and guide wisely. But a 
teacher can be open-minded and learn with 
the student. Co-operation among faculty 
members who represent specialized scholar- 
ship in other fields would help individual 
teachers when in doubt. 

Enough has been said, it is hoped, to 
arouse discussion and the following sum- 
mary is made for that purpose. 

1. Specialized scholarship is desirable. 
We need more emphasis on content and an 
insistence that it result in definite concepts 
to our students. 

2. The dangers of specialization to the 
neglect of other aims mentioned are fully 
Tecognized. 

3. The present plans of requiring a lib- 
eral education before specialized scholar- 
ship is not appreciated sufficiently for stu- 
dents to give definiteness to their work. 





4. The problem then is: To secure the 
benefits of specialized scholarship without 
its attendant dangers. 

5. It is here proposed that students be 
permitted to study what they are adapted 
best to do. But that their specialization be 
guided in the light of all the other aims of 
this program. 

General discussion followed. Dr. Graves 
called attention to the fact that Prof. 
Davis’s paper might lead to a mis-interpre- 
tation of democracy, although he did not 
so intend it. “Specialized Scholarship” 
could well mean preparation for leadership 
which is absolutely essential for democ- 
racy. He held that his suggestion of re- 
placing the present “ Point-system” with 
a final comprehensive examination was an 
excellent one as shown by the experience 
at Oxford, Cambridge, and the Canadian 
Universities. 

Dr. George M. Philips reported from 
the nominating committee the following 
officers for next year: President, J. L. 
Eisenberg, President State Normal School, 
Slippery Rock; Vice-President, Prof. Al- 
bert K. Heckel, Dean LaFayette College, 
Easton; Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. Homer 
Cooper, University of Pittsburgh. Ex- 
ecutive Committee: Dean Frank P. Graves, 
University of Pennsylvania; President H. 
H. Apple, Franklin and Marshall College, 
and President J. Eugene Baker, Girls’ 
Normal School, Philadelphia. Educational 
Council, Prof. W. G. Chambers. The re- 
port of the committee was accepted and the 
nominees elected. 

The committee on teachers’ training 
made a partial report and, on motion, was 
continued. Dr. Percy Hughes moved that 
a committee of three be appointed to ex- 
amine into the merits and demerits of the 
present Point-Credit system in colleges 
and the comparative advantages of a sys- 
tem passed on a final examination on all 
the work of at least the last two years. It 
was so ordered, and the following com- 
mittee was appointed: Prof. Percy Hughes, 
Lehigh University, Chairman; Prof. Thad- 
deus D. Bolton, Temple University; and 
Dean John C. Fetterman, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

On motion of Dr. Hughes, it was ordered 
that a committee of three be appointed to 
suggest methods by which psychological 
tests could be used in the selection of stu- 
dents for admission to higher institutions. 
Committee named: Dr. Wm. G. Chambers, 
University of Pittsburgh, Chairman; Pres- 
ident George L. Omwake, Ursinus College, 
and Prof. Mervin G. Diller, Dickinson 
College. 
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CHILD STUDY ROUND TABLE. 
7 oe Child Study Round Table confer- 

ence was called to order in Room 16 
of the Technical High School at 9 a.m. 
Wednesday by the President, Ira S. Wol- 
cott, of Altoona. Miss Mary Gartlan, of 
Steelton, was named as Secretary of the 
meeting, Miss Annie M. Matthews, of Al- 
toona, Vice-President. After devotional ex- 
ercises the first paper of the morning was 
read by Prof. Norbert J. Melville, Special 
Secretary Public Charities Association of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, on the 


HEALTH EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Apart from tests of scholastic attain- 
ment, the examination of school children— 
whether physically or mentally—should be 
carried out so as to function definitely as a 
means of conserving health. For this rea- 
son, I propose to discuss with you the prob- 
lem of the health examination of school 
children. Much has been said and done 
for the health of the school child, but the 
problem so far has seldom been worked out 
on a co-operative basis. We cannot realize 
too strongly that such a complex problem 
as physical and mental health cannot be 
solved by any one group of people, no mat- 
ter how expert or interested, if they are 
working alone. 


The problem of the health care of the 


school children is one of the largest that 
confronts us in this era of reconstruction. 
It has been greatly emphasized by the dis- 
covery of the serious defects revealed in 
the examination of our National Army. 
This problem has received first place in the 
recent educational reform bill in England, 
and is receiving the first place in our own 
national program of educational recon- 
struction. Should not health work also re- 
ceive first place in state programs of edu- 
cational progress in our cities, boroughs, 
and rural districts? 

At times children with gross defects and 
incipient disease present themselves to us 
to be instructed. The pupils are our raw 
material. No carpenter who knows his 
work tries to build with uninspected or de- 
fective materials, because he knows he is 
wasting valuable time that a few minutes 
of inspection would have saved him. He 
does not wait for the building inspection 
department to look over his lumber. But 
we teachers have often tried to go ahead 
without even a slight attempt to have some- 
thing done to remedy serious health condi- 
tions that vitiate our efforts at instruction 
and character building. We must not wait 
for others to improve the situation. The 
problem confronts us and we must do our 
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part in seeing that continual efforts are 
made to meet the situation in increasingly 
better ways. Much of the difficulty in the 
past has been due to the absence of prac- 
tical policies and methods for dealing with 
the problem. 

Another important step consists in secur- 
ing the interest and co-operation of volun- 
teer physicians, particularly such specialists 
as will act as consultants in giving thor- 
oughgoing examination of special cases. 
Such a group of physicians forms the nu- 
cleus of a complete school clinical system. 
School clinics with a staff of experts in 
each field are being developed in the larger 
cities, and such clinics can be duplicated, at 
least in part, in many smaller communities. 
Co-operative clinics with special reference 
to mental hygiene problems are being pro- 
moted in the cities of Pennsylvania by the 
Public Charities Association, with which I 
have the honor to be connected. Meanwhile, 
hospital dispensaries and clinics may often 
be used as part of the health examination 
system. The difficulty here is the problem 
of getting pupils to the hospitals for exami- 
nation and treatment. Social welfare agen- 
cies can help in this, but they have not yet 
sufficient help to do it all. This situation 
has been met in Chester by the organiza- 
tion of a corps of socially minded high 
school pupils as emergency aids to take the 
pupils to and from the hospital dispensaries 
and clinics. 

So far I have emphasized the part that 
you and I and all other teachers can play 
in promoting the development of a broad 
policy of health examining. Such policy 
will emphasize the need of systematic and 
corrective physical training as well as the 
special education of exceptional children. 
Apart from right propaganda, the urging 
at all times of the necessity of better and 
better facilities for accomplishing our pur- 
poses—something right here and now that 
teachers can do if shown a practical method 
of doing it. Initial health inspection by 
teachers is, I believe, the most important 
step that must be taken if health examining 
is to be a successful part of a program of 
health conservation. Initial health inspec- 
tion by teachers of varying degrees of com- 
prehension is now compulsory in six states 
anda number of cities. In Minnesota, Phila- 
delphia, New York and elsewhere initial 
health inspection by teachers has been suc- 
cessfully conducted. So far, howéver, most 
plans have been too complex to be carried 
out continuously, except where unusual en- 
thusiasm has been developed for the work. 
Some plans for initial health inspection in- 
clude over a hundred questions to be an- 
swered by the teacher in regard to each 
pupil. At this point I want to submit to 
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you a Health Scale which I have been de- 
yeloping for the use of teachers in order 
that they may effectively co-operate in 
health inspection. 

School Health Scale—Guide and Record 
for Initial Inspection by Teachers. 


Daily Inspection. 


A. Are all in the room as healthy-appear- 
ing as usual ? 

B. Are all free from serious headaches, 
toothaches, bodily pains, etc.? 

C. Are all free from exceptional dullness, 
excitability, twitching, etc.? 


Monthly Inspection. 


Are all in the room free from marked 
indications of 

1. Malnutrition, underweight, etc.? 

2. Under-development physically ? 

3. Very incoordinated movements? 

4. Abnormal speech defects? 

5. Increasing mental or nervous troubles? 

6. Vision below two-thirds normal ? 

7. Hearing below two-thirds normal? 

8. Neglected tooth or gum conditions? 

g. Serious condition of scalp or skin? 

10. Habitually bad posture? 


Inspection at Opening of Term. 


Are all in the room exempt from the 
need of exceptional treatment because all 
are 

I. Free from conditions demanding hos- 
pital or clinical care? 

II. Less than two years retarded in their 
work? 

III. Evincing ordinary comprehension in 
practical situations? 

IV. Showing normal interest and respon- 
siveness in play, etc.? 

V. Following out recommendations thus 
far made? 

Action: Yes. No. Recommended. Fol- 
lowed. 

The above Health Scale will be best un- 
derstood in the light of the following com- 
ments. The Scale is designed to encourage 
teachers (1) to make a systematic inspec- 
tion of all the children in the room; (2) to 
take some action usually in the form of 
recommendations that pupils who show 
signs of ill health or defect be immediately 
sent to a physician or school nurse; (3) to 
follow up this recommendation by finding 
out what actually has been done and what 
the school can do to co-operate with the 
physician or with the home. 

The Scale presents three questions which 
might be called and are labeled A, B, C of 
daily inspection. Question A calls attention 
to sudden eruption on the skin, unusual list- 
lessness, flushed face, congested or dis- 
charging eyes, and other early signs of se- 
rious illness, particularly of transmissible 





diseases. Question B to conditions which 
frequently make any kind of profitable work 
impossible on the part of the pupil, but 
which not infrequently are permitted to con- 
tinue for days without any action being 
taken by the teacher to see that some steps 
are taken to remove these fundamental 
causes of inattention and possibly of dis- 
order. Question C to important early mani- 
festations of mental and nervous disease or 
disorder which should receive prompt con- 
sideration. 

The next questions call for a monthly 
survey of the health of the pupils in order 
that remediable defects may be noticed and 
steps taken to bring about their correction. 
I would suggest that this monthly inspec- 
tion be made at the time when the usual 
monthly reports are being made out, so that 
notes to the parent could accompany the 
report card and call attention to the fact 
that improvement in the standing and con- 
duct of the child might be brought about 
through the correction of the defective 
health condition. At the present time there 
is not usually sufficient demand made upon 
the normal schools that they turn out teach- 
ers who may, through such reports, become 
centers of information in their communities 
on simple matters of nutrition, dental hy- 
giene, and the like. However, the young 
teacher usually knows much more about 
fundamental matters of hygiene than the 
average parent and she could become a 
means of spreading much elementary, and 
yet fundamental health information if she 
were directed and stimulated in this work. 
A number of states, through their Depart- 
ments of Child Hygiene, have prepared bul- 
letins and are placing them in the hands of 
teachers in order to guide them in this 
work. Legal enactments in many states 
provide that sight and hearing tests be 
made by the teacher. Sometimes physicians 
are fearful lest teachers overreach them- 
selves and make wrong recommendations. 
This, however, is merely a question of the 
right supervision of such health work on 
the part of teachers. Teachers can be di- 
rected so that they will only make such rec- 
ommendations as are beyond dispute and to 
bring every matter to the attention of a 
competent physician at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

The term inspection is designed as a re- 
view, in part, of the monthly surveys, with 
the special purpose of making sure, if pos- 
sible, that any recommendations made dur- 
ing the previous term have been carried 
out. Although it is suggested that if only 
one such survey be made this be done at 
the opening of the term, it would be well 
if such a survey could be begun at promo- 
tion time. Promotion might then, in some 
cases, be made contingent on definite co- 
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operation from the home in seeing that 
certain remediable defects be corrected. 
Questions II, III and IV call attention to 
conditions that are indicative of mental de- 
ficiency, particularly when a pupil fails on 
all three counts. Many mentally deficient 
children present no obvious physical signs 
of their condition and may be the best look- 
ing children in the class. Sometimes teach- 
ers fail to realize the mental retardation of 
an older pupil in their class because they 
compare his work with that of the major- 
ity of pupils in the class who are much 
younger. Instead, the older pupil should be 
judged by the ability of the majority of 
children of his own age, who are; of course, 


in higher grades. After a little experience, 


teachers can readily acquire the ability to 
observe many other indications of mental 
and physical ill health than those men- 
tioned in the scale. They will gain ability 
to detect the results of bad home habits and 
can do much to arouse the interest of the 
pupils and their parents in improving un- 
hygienic home life. Correct habits of eat- 
ing, sleeping, bathing and the like may be 
stimulated not only by formal lessons on 
hygiene but also by showing the connection 
between unhygienic habits and uncorrected 
defects with failure to make good progress 
in school. 

Such initial health inspection reveals the 
presence of exceptional physical, mental and 
environmental conditions that require fur- 
ther investigation and adjustment. It should 
be our constant aim to secure the services 
of the best available experts to examine 
each phase of the problem. In Philadel- 
phia we have now a committee of superin- 
tendents, principals, physicians and social 
welfare workers who are studying this 
question. 

The careful measurement of height and 
weight and their study in relation to age 
will often yield exact information that can 
be used as evidence of the need of better 
attention to diet, fresh air and sleep. An 
analysis of the pupil’s school history, the 
giving of standard physical and mental tests 
by teachers under supervision, and consul- 
tations with parents, physicians and social 
workers are further opportunities that pre- 
sent themselves to the teacher who is deter- 
mined to deal with the fundamental factors 
upon which the efficiency of the class de- 
pends. 

If you would be aids in the important 
work of health examination and conserva- 
tion, endeavor to have in your mind clear 
mental images of what is normal for each 
organ and function of body and mind. Then 
determine to do your best to help each child 
attain the fullest possible measure of phys- 
ical and mental health. If you have an 
opportunity to attend clinics and to study 
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manuals that deal with some of the more 
intricate problems of detecting incipient 
disease, or the early manifestations of de- 
fects, do so by all means—not that you 
may take the place of the trained expert 
with clinical experience, but in order that 
you may more intelligently co-operate with 
the expert before, when and after he comes, 
The school has usually eight or more years 
during which to supervise the health of the 
child. This is a golden opportunity for set- 
ting up health habits, for correcting de- 
fects, and for preventing deterioration. Let 
us make the most of our opportunity. 

The next paper was by Miss Annie M. 
Matthews on 


CHILD STUDY AND LANGUAGE, 


The term language may express any means 
by which one being communicates with an- 
other. Even the lower forms of animal life 
have various sounds to convey their differ- 
ent moods to each other. Watching a flock 
of sparrows one day last summer, I saw 
that one of them was hurt in some way. 
The rest of the birds, about twenty or 
thirty, were twittering and chirping in very 
sympathetic tones to their little mate. When 
a cat arrived on the scene instantly the bird 
voices took on a different note, expressing 
both fear and anger, though they did not 
desert their wounded friend. After the 
enemy had been driven off the tones become 
quite happy and cheerful, showing plainly 
that these feathered friends have a variety 
of forms of longuage. to meet their differ- 
ent experiences. 

But we will consider language from the 
human point of need only,—as oral or vis- 
ual—the latter being either printed or 
written. Beginning with the first sounds 
of the infant, one sees little or no intelli- 
gence in them. Most likely he makes such 
sounds merely as unconscious exercises of 
his vocal organs at first. As he grows he 
instinctively chooses certain sound made 
either by himself or those who care for him 
to mean certain things or actions. 

Because of this tendency the child ac- 
quires quite a vocabulary during the first 
three years of life, and begins to talk very 
well, though he frequently has very quaint 
names of his own for some things. 

His first learning of the language forms 
is through imitation of the speech of those 
about him. This seems to be the reason 
why young children call the dog “ Bow 
wow,” or say “Choo-choo” when they 
mean an engine. A wee friend always 
called a muff, or anything else soft and 
furry, “ Pretty Kittie” until she was about 
two and one-half years old. She loved a 
real cat, so associated the name with her 
sense of touch. At about four or five years 
imagination plays a large part in the learn- 
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ing of new expressions. He can easily be 
two or even three persons in quick succes- 
sion, carrying on a lively play conversation 
for quite a while. This is especially true 
where there is only one child in the family. 
The dolls and other toys are real play- 
fellows, and the little one asks questions of 
them and tells you what they reply with the 
greatest earnestness. 

After our child has reached what we call 
the school age, the necessity or desire for 
sharing the emotions or feelings with others 
becomes a dominant stimulus toward learn- 
ing new language forms. But when he be- 
gins to combine words consciously is the 
time when many habits of speech are quite 
firmly fixed. If the conventionally correct 
forms of is, are, was, were, and all the rest 
of our bug-bears, have habitually been used 
in his hearing they seldom give much trou- 
ble later on when he begins the new and 
strange form of expression which we call 
written language. 

Here the use of games with blocks or 
pictures of familiar oral words is very val- 
uable in his learning to read or write. In- 
deed, games help in acquiring the fixed 
language forms all through the primary 
grades. As our child acquires more skill, 
he is greatly helped by correlating his 
other studies with his formal language 
work. For instance, a question may be 
written, he giving the answer in a full oral 
sentence. He may write the answer to a 
spoken question. This is one form of mo- 
tivation which is very useful in later years 
of school life because it gives true forms of 
defiinite expression and helps the pupil to 
see clearly what he means to say. 

The careful student of Child Nature can 
find many indications of the real character 
of those in his classes by observing the way 
they use their vocabulary. The careful pu- 
pils here are likely to be trusty and careful 
in their other studies. The careless ones in 
language work are generally irresponsible 
and inattentive with everything else. 

To me as a teacher the formal language 
lessons have been where I could easiest dis- 
cover individual characteristics and thus 
begin to help in character building. Here 
too the finest personalities found in history 
and literature can be portrayed in the child’s 
own words, and become a part of himself. 

Since writing the above, the story of Gen- 
eral Pershing was read very carefully to a 
class of fourth-year children. No com- 
ments were made, but in the language period 
the teacher placed a number of key words 
on the black-board without any attempt to 
preserve their order of use in the story 
read. Then the class of about twenty-eight 
were told that they might use those as their 
story work instead of the lesson given in 
the book. They were very enthusiastic and 








nearly every child watched his margins 
very closely and at least twenty of them 
told about his being so truthful that he had 
to confess stealing peaches from a neigh- 
bor’s tree and also make his older brother 
do the same. They noticed that he suc- 
ceeded because he never let up when he 
started anything till he gained his object. 

After writing the little composition, it 
was most interesting to see how even the 
most careless little fellow in the class tried 
for a few days to copy the points in General 
Pershing’s character which had impressed 
him most. This, I think, is true of every 
school and seems to me to be a vital form 
of linking up language work with true 
character building, which is after all the 
real work of every teacher. 

The last paper was by Miss E. Blanche 
Bender, Supervisor of Physical Training, 
Altoona, on the 


PHYSICAL TRAINING OF THE CHILD, 


We are told by writers and lecturers that 
we are at the reconstruction period of the 
human race and it is necessary that we 
must make a mental and physical adjust- 
ment to meet present conditions. Authori- 
ties show us that there are physical defects 
in seventy-five per cent. of the school chil- 
dren of today, most of them preventable 
and remediable, so it is imperative for us 
to do something quickly to keep the body 
healthy so that it will be able to resist dis- 
ease. And that is the prime object of 
Physical Training. When we consider that 
our bodies are kept and nourished by air, 
food and exercise, we realize the impor- 
tance of the proper amount and the quality 
of each requisite. 

The small babe is an example of the nat- 
ural way of body building, how it stretches, 
kicks and exercises every part of its little 
body according to its own volition. As its 
strength gradually increases, with the 
proper care and exercise, it commences to 
walk and play, its activity and endurance 
marvelous at times; and we wonder how 
it can exercise almost constantly during its 
waking hours, but it is nature’s own devel- 
opment for a strong, healthy child, if it is 
wisely directed. You have witnessed the 
ceaseless running back and forth of the 
three or four-year old child. Everything 
indicates that nature intended that he should 
be active. 

He soon approaches the lawful age to go 
to school, and very frequently is sent be- 
fore he reaches the proper stage of mental 
and physical development. He is thus more 
or less handicapped as he is surrounded by 
an entirely new environment and so differ- 
ent in every respect from his former life 
of activity. The small children who do not 
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like to go to school usually give as the rea- 
son that they “have to sit still.” Repeated 
tests show that a child less than six years 
old cannot sit entirely still for more than 
thirty seconds; that when they are required 
to sit still for a longer period they become 
restless from the unused motor energy. 

So he is given educational rest games, 
singing games, minute plays, dramatization 
of stories, body-building exercises and many 
other forms of recreation between recita- 
tion periods which not only help to make 
him feel more comfortable, but assist him 
to concentrate his mind on the recitation, 
as a child is only able to closely concen- 
trate his thoughts for a short period. 

The child should have Physical Training 
during the first years of life. Almost the 
only method during this period is play. 
The children are too young to work and 
should only be given limited formal gym- 
nastics. If the best results are to be ob- 
tained through play, it should be in the open 
air and supervised or directed. 

Play is a feature of Physical Training. 
Play is the life and spirit of childhood and 
the exercise is only incidental to it. It is 
social, emotional, mental and _ physical. 
Vigorous play is necessary for'a child’s 
physical development. The child that does 
not like to play is abnormal or is not well. 
Frequently the physical condition is influ- 
enced by nervousness. 

There are three well-known sources of 
nervousness. The first of these is the city 
itself; its noises; its clanging gongs; its 
rushing autos and cars; the dangers of its 
crossings; its time schedules minutely di- 
vided, which must be kept; the worry of too 
many and often conflicting duties. The 
only cure for this condition is to throw off 
the care and worries of every day in some 
activity that involves no strain, and in 
which the whole soul is absorbed. Of 
course, the simplest, easiest and most pleas- 
ant method is play. 

A second source of nervousness is indoor 
air. It is often overheated and nearly 
always under-moistened, causing bad venti- 
lation which results in impure blood event- 
ually. The third cause of nervousness, es- 
pecially found among children, is lack of 
the sufficient amount of sleep with the win- 
dows wide open. 

It is the custom of nerve specialists 
everywhere to get their patients out into 
the open air to exercise, and give them much 
time to sleep. The open air has a tonic 
effect on the nervous system. Those who 
live out of doors seldom have nervous trou- 
bles. So the panacea—exercise and play in 
the open air as much as possible. 

One of the first necessities ds to teach the 
child how to breathe deeply, by inhaling 
through the nostrils so as to fill the lungs 





with fresh air. This is of such vital im- 
portance that open air schools have been 
started in several cities. They have proven 
very successful both from a mental and 
physical viewpoint. Mr. Ayers says that 
the open air school will take its place in the 
history of education; as marking one long 
step toward that school system of the fu- 
ture in which the child will not have to be 
either feebleminded or delinquent, or truant 
or tubercular, in order to enjoy the best and 
fullest sorts of educational opportunity. 
Even in the colder sections of the country 
and during the most severe winters, chil- 
dren can be made comfortable in the open 
air most of the day and for most of their 
activities. Until this common sense stand- 
ard is realized school hygiene will not be a 
great success. 

Hygiene is one of the most important 
phases of the Physical Training of the 
child. The hygienic exercises are of a 
rhythmic nature and their purpose is to de- 
velop vigor and physical endurance; the 
physical exhaustion that comes at the end 
of the day does not come from lack of 
strength but from a lack of endurance. 
The body balances its account each day. 

The modern world is just beginning to 
wake up to the importance and influence of 
rhythm and hygiene. We are becoming 
conscious of what we have always known 
im an unconscious way. “The Daily Rou- 
tine and Health Creed” that has been given 
school pupils is only our daily life put into 
print, and I hope, also, into practice. It 
isnecessary for training in habit formation. 

I wish to speak about posture in connec- 
tion with the Physical Training of the child. 
What is good posture? It is the best ad- 
justment of the parts of the body to each 
other, and the body as a whole to its work. 
The essentials of good posture are the erect 
head, the straight trunk, and the high chest, 
weight forward on balls of feet and waist 
in or flat. Good posture is a matter of 
habit. So we as teachers and you as par- 
ents can assist the child to get and main- 
tain good posture. 

Within the past few years “the debutante 
slouch” has been quite a fad among the 
young girls; and visions of many ridiculous 
postures come into our minds. While I 
think the combined efforts of physical di- 
rectors, school teachers and parents have 
been effective in correcting this faulty pos- 
ture to a certain extent, yet there is much 
need for more work in this direction. The 
young girl thoughtlessly not only sacrifices. 
her appearance, but also her health, as such 
a posture not only interferes with the func- 
tion of the vital organs, but crowds the 
lungs, and the needed amount of fresh air 
cannot be inhaled, therefore interfering 
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with the general physical condition of the 
body. 

Although the regular physical exercises 
in the schools are better from a strictly 
physiological point of view, Folk Dances 
assist in establishing habits of posture, be- 
cause they have the desired elements of 
interest, pleasure and recreation. Let us 
say that word very slowly to get its real 
meaning—re-cre-a-tion. And that is just 
what it does. We call that certain form of 
exercise “play” when used in connection 
with children; but when we think of it in 
connection with adults we use the term 
“ recreation.” 

Folk Dancing is one of the happiest and 
most appealing forms of exercise. A phy- 
sician who has had much to do with the 
promotion of folk dancing in the public 
schools declares that vigorous “ Folk Danc- 
ing” is to be classed with mountain climb- 
ing, paddling a canoe, running, tennis and 
other sports which are recognized as having 
the deepest effect on bodily health, through 
more efficient circulation, respiration, di- 
gestion and self-control. In this practical 
age we must not forget that Physical Train- 
ing is an art, as well as a science. 

Children’s School Gardens for pleasure, 
health and education were started in New 
York City several years ago and have 
already been established in many other 
cities as a part of Physical Training. If 
the movements necessary in caring for the 
garden are taken with freedom and care 
they become very valuable from a physical 
standpoint as physical exercise. Recently 
from economic conditions and patriotism a 
great wave of enthusiasm of gardening is 
spreading over our country, fostered by the 
government, and many schools have joined 
in the great army of youthful farmers. Let 
us try to derive physical benefits from the 
financial returns. 

Physical Training is a great character 
builder. There is an-expression current in 
our daily speech, which seems to me to 
epitomize all that is necessary for efficient 
citizenship—“ Play the game.” The true 
sportsman must rigidly obey the rules of 
the game and abide by the decisions of the 
officials without protest; he must be abso- 
lute master of himself; he must sacrifice 
himself for the good of his team, what we 
call “team work”; he forms good habits 
while observing training; he must be unim- 
peachably honest in the face of overwhelm- 
ing temptations—in short, he requires every 
good quality, physical, mental and moral. 

The editor of the Atlantic Monthly says 
that among the impersonal forces which 
mold the character of boys and girls, “ Ath- 
letics take the first rank.” “ No other arti- 
ficial discipline is so efficient, no vent so 





wholesome, for the turbulent energies of 
youth.” Apply the same code of honor to 
sports which exist among gentlemen. We 
must teach a child that he must no more 
cheat in games than he would at cards, and 
that to take unfair advantage in games is 
as dishonorable as to steal. Let us teach 
our boys and girls to play the game of life 
fairly, courteously, cheerfully and skill 
fully; to study the tactics, and use only 
those which succeed, so long as they are 
fair and we shall develop future citizens of 
a finer grade of morality and of a higher 
type of efficiency. 

The prime purpose of Physical Training 
is to improve the health and strength of the 
child. Health the most valuable and most 
neglected asset of mankind. We never value 
health until we lose it. Health first, all else 
will follow. These words under the new 
system of heath education may take on new 
meaning to the parent. Children do not 
care for their own health, as they do not 
realize its value. 

What is health? Health consists of the 
state of the body characterized by the ab- 
sence of pain—a positive feeling of being 
in good health. The physician in the past 
tried to cure disease, now he tries to pre- 
vent disease. Physical directors desire to 
influence every one not only to prevent dis- 
ease but to develop the body to resist dis- 
ease and cause somatic happiness. 

“Preparedness” from a physical stand- 
point. The only real preparedness being 
that which is based upon a clean, healthy, 
vigorous body. This is the preparedness 
that physical educators have been preach- 
ing for the last decade and only recently 
the majority of the thinking public have 
realized its great necessity. 

As a “Résumé”: The purpose of physical 
training is, (1) to obtain good posture; (2) 
to make pupils alert, accurate and graceful 
in movement; (3) to render them vigorous 
and able to endure; (4) to teach them 
forms of recreation for use in later life; 
(5) to teach the laws of health for imme- 
diate purpose of success in athletics, and 
the ultimate purpose of establishing a life- 
long habit of good hygiene. 

A health worker of vision who is also an 
educator has said, “ What shall it profit a 
child if he gain the whole curriculum and 
lose his health?” Lord Beaconsfield said, 
“The public health is the foundation on 
which reposes the happiness of the people 
and the power of the country.” 

The officers elected were: President, Nor- 
bert J. Melville, Philadelphia School of 
Pedagogy, and Vice-President, Miss E. 
Blanche Bender, Altoona. The selection of 
Secretary was left to the President. 
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ea meetings of the Department of 

Graded Schools were held in the Sen- 
ate Caucus Room of the State Capitol on 
the mornings of Tuesday and Wednesday, 
December 31st and January Ist. 

The officers of the Department were: 
Prof. Thomas Francis, Scranton, President; 
Miss Ida Nieman, Pittsburgh, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss Etta M. Work, Principal of 
Junior High School, Charleroi, Secretary. 

The first session convened at 9:30 a. m. 

After devotional exercises, President 
Francis spoke briefly, made everybody wel- 
come, and introduced Prof. Carmon Ross, 
Supervising Principal of Doylestown, 
whose address follows on 


THE PROBLEM OF SUPERVISED STUDY. 


The subject assigned to me evidently 
carries with it considerable importance, for 
it formed the basis of an admirable paper 
in this same department last year by Mr. J. 
D. Ripple, of Johnstown, whose subject 
was “Supervising the Study of Pupils in 
the Schools.” I must confess that I can 
add very little that will either illuminate 
the problem, or minimize the importance of 
the subject. 

No matter how much we may favor or 
oppose the supervision of study either in 
the grades or the high school, the fact re- 
mains that the whole matter is still a “ prob- 
lem.” The introduction of supervised study 
is by no means an easy matter for reasons 
which I shall attempt to show. “One of 
the most pressing problems before the edu- 
caitonal public at the present time is to find 
a means of eliminating the enormous waste 
of the time of pupils that results from two 
conditions which prevail in the schools, 
namely, the failure to provide for the indi- 
vidual differences in capacity found among 
pupils in the same class, and failure to or- 
ganize the studying done by pupils so as to 
avoid the futile efforts which they now put 
forth to master lessons assigned for home 
work.” I have just quoted from the pioneer 
investigation in the field of supervised 
study, made years ago by E. R. Breslich 
for The National Society for the Study of 
Education. 

This whole problem of supervised study 
is easy or hard of solution, depending much 
on the point of view you wish to take. To 
some supervised study merely means 
“watching” or “policing” the study ac- 
tivities of children during study periods, or 
“vacant” periods as they are very fre- 
quently called in many schools. To others, 
the problem is difficult because “ supervised 
study” means much more than “ watch- 
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ing ”—it means skill in directing not merely 
the studying process, but the learning proc- 
ess as well. In fact, much of the problem 
is a matter of knowing what we are talking 
about. As some one has recently aptly 
said, “to get super-vision of study the first 
requisite is . . . vision of study.” I some- 
times wonder whether the expression “ su- 
pervised study” is not misleading, or at 
any rate, whether it could not be improved 
so that the term would be more suggestive 
of activity on the teacher’s part. In fact 
Hall-Quest himself in a recent article 
(Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings—1918) 
speaks of “supervised study or learning,” 
while Inglis in his book on “ Principles of 
Secondary Education,” published a few 
months ago, says “the term ‘supervised 
study’ is in many respects a title unfortu- 
nately chosen. <A better term would be 
supervised learning.” The expression “ di- 
rected study,” while more suggestive, leaves 
something to be desired. 

Very often our thinking is clarified by 
an historical retrospect, even though brief. 
The expression “supervised study” is not 
more than five years old, though the idea 
is by no means so young. The compre- 
hensive “Encyclopedia of Education” 
(1912), edited by Monroe, does not even 
mention or define the term “supervised 
study.” The same is equally true of most 
of the books on education published prior 
to 1914. The two books of McMurry and 
Miss Earhart on “How to Study” and 
“Teaching Children How to Study,” re- 
spectively, and published in the same year, 
1909, were pioneer texts in calling the at- 
tention to the well-known, but little rem- 
edied situation, that children do not know 
“how to study.” These two texts were of 
course designed for teachers, for then as 
now teachers knew as little in this direc- 
tion as the children. In fact, up to this 
time to advocate the supervision of study 
or learning would be regarded as “ soft 
pedagogy,” as Dr. Bagley put it in his 
“Classroom Management” issued in 1907. 
Dr. Bagley, however, eleven years ago 
gave strong impetus to the “supervised 
study” movement in the widely used text 
mentioned. Said Dr. Bagley: “In general 
it may be concluded that much of the time 
wasted in attempting to ‘get lessons’ out 
of text-books could be saved and turned to 
educative. use if lessons were skillfully as- 
signed.” Further on Dr. Bagley adds, 
“Opponents of elaborate assignments tell 
us that the pupil gains strength by over- 
coming difficulties”—how often has this 
been said—“ and that he should attack the 
printed page without help and get out of 
it what he can. And yet every teacher of 
experience in elementary school work will 
testify that pupils who are treated by that 
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method almost invariably come to recita- 
tion unprepared, and all will agree that it 
is unjust to hold pupils responsible for 
something that must necessarily be vague, 
hazy, and obscure to them.” Further on 
in this same chapter on “ The Technique of 
Class Instruction” he works out very sug- 
gestively such topics as “ The Study Les- 
son,” “The Technique of the Study Les- 
son,” “Study Questions,” “ Study Topics,” 
etc. It is quite interesting to compare some 
of these ideas with some of the recent sug- 
gestions that have been developed in the 
“supervised study” period schemes and 
the technique of subjects. 

Thus far in our retrospect there has been 


‘not even a hint of suggestion that “ home 


study” be abolished. It remained for one 
of our popular ladies’ magazines to launch 
a propaganda for the abolition of this an- 
cient and venerable institution. In fact, if 
I may personify the institution, “she” was 
thoroughly lynched by this journal. I re- 
member very distinctly that as a school 
man and principal, I uttered condemnation 
of this whole foul movement. But the 
journal in question did print one story, very 
amusing at the time, but how true, never- 
theless: 

A widow wrote to a school superintend- 
ent. as follows: “I have four little girls 
attending your schools. I am up at five 
o’clock in the morning to get them off to 
school and to get myself off to work. It is 
six o’clock in the evening when I reach 
home again, pretty well worn out, and after 
we have had dinner and have tidied up the 
house a bit, it is eight o’clock. Then, tired 
as I am, I sit down and teach the little 
girls the lessons your teachers will hear 
them say over on the following day. Now, 
if it is all the same to you, it would be a 
great help and favor to me if you will have 
your teachers teach the lessons during the 
day, and then all I would have to do at 
night would be to hear them say them 
over.” 

I am afriad that the widow was wiser 
than she thought! Home study has not 
been abolished, but many of its evils have. 
Personally, I think it would be a serious 
loss to eliminate entirely the right kind of 
home activities under the adequate direc- 
tion from the school. But more of this 
later. In 1912 appeared a little book on 
“The American Secondary School” by Dr. 
Julius Sachs of Columbia University. This 
book had much influence in shaping right 
principles concerning home study and the 
regulated recitation. And yet, strange to 
say, this book is not mentioned in any of 
the numerous bibliographies on the subject. 
I know as a matter of fact that it was the 
reading of this little book that influenced 
very largely the program of one of the most 








successful high school principals in this 
country. Supervised study in his senior 
and junior high schools dates from 1912, 
and is as successful there as anywhere in 
this country. I shall quote but a few ex- 
tracts from this book: “The abandonment 
of the antiquated conception of the recita- 
tion is a fundamental factor in the improve- 
ment of our teaching. ... The obvious 
gain in pupils’ definite attainment, in ac- 
tive guidance as contrasted with their 
former aimless groping, will make its ap- 
peal to them in a new light. They, as well 
as their parents, will appreciate the marked 
economy in effort for which the new con- 
ception of the class exercise stands. Home 
work is not to be discarded altogether, but 
its object is primarily to verify the grasp 
on new information the pupil has attained, 
through the joint labors of teacher and 
pupils in class. .. . The cardinal principle 
obtains that the classroom and class exposi- 
tion are the proper centers for the acquisi- 
tion of power.” Then Dr. Sachs makes the 
startling proposition (startling at the time), 
that “the study periods as part of the sec- 
ondary school day should be abolished; 
they are largely wasteful and ineffective; 
they have been introduced primarily to con- 
ceal inadequacies in the available teaching 
force, etc.” “Our children need to be 
trained how to study, but such training is 
not afforded in the study periods of our 
high school.” I am very conscious of the 
fact that Dr. Sachs’ criticisms are directed 
against the high school, but they are equally 
applicable to methods and procedure in our 
upper grammar grades. 

No historical résumé however meager 
would do justice to any conception of the 
subject under discussion without at least 
mentioning the profound influence of Supt. 
Kennedy, of Batavia, New York, on the 
whole idea of directed study or supervised 
learning. It was in 1898 that Supt. Ken- 
nedy accidentally discovered the device 
known as the “ Batavia system,” by which 
to relieve a crowded condition in some 
lower grades, he used two teachers in the 
same room at the same time, one to teach, 
and one to assist the group that was not 
being taught. From this system to the di- 
vided period, or alternating period, was a 
simple and logical development. The 
Pueblo plan a few years older than the Ba- 
tavia eliminated entirely the recitation and 
home study. It should be said in passing 
that neither of these plans had as their aim 
the ideals of the so-called “supervised 
study” scheme. The Batavia plan aimed 
primarily to assist the backward pupil and 
to bring him up to grade. The Pueblo plan 
allowed the pupil to progress as fast as he 
was able, a condition made possible by the 
opportunity for individual work. These 
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two plans contained the germs for all the 
varieties of experiments tried in the field 
of directed study. 

No other one influence, however, has so 
directed the attention of administrators and 
teachers to this problem as Dr. Hall-Quest’s 
book on “Supervised Study,” which ap- 
peared in 1916. Practically all the articles 
on the subject that have appeared since 
the publication of this book, a veritable 
cyclopedia on supervised study, have been 
either reviews of this book, summaries or 
development of technique. The whole 
problem has gained attention, and we can 
truly say that whoever has had any plan 
that bears the slightest resemblance to 
supervised study has exploited it as the 
real, original and only method of super- 
vised study. In this paper I am disclaim- 
ing any originality, for I verily believe that 
there is nothing new under the sun in this 
field. No one who desires to know all the 
reasons for supervised study, all the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of supervised 
study, or the details of the proverbial 57 
varieties of plans, devices, tricks, schemes, 
etc., should fail to read this “ vade mecum.” 
This manual is, undoubtedly a “sine qua 
non” to any one who would go but skim- 
mingly into the problem. 

For our purposes in the present discus- 
sion, I desire to consider this problem 
under three topics, and of necessity very 
briefly: (1) What it is; (2) Its advan- 
tages and objections; (3) Problems of in- 
troducing it into the grades. 

What It Is—I have already stated that 
the problem of supervised study is not gen- 
erally understood because we don’t think in 
the same terms. Most of us think of super- 
vised study in terms of what it is not, 
rather than in terms of what it is. Hall- 
Quest himself has stressed a definition 
which in my own opinion is not clear. 
“ Supervised study is that plan of school 
procedure whereby each pupil is so ade- 
quately instructed and directed in the 
methods of studying and thinking that his 
daily preparation will progress under con- 
ditions most favorable to a hygienic, eco- 
nomical, and self-reliant career of intel- 
lectual endeavor.” The meaning is com- 
prehensive enough, but we are at once led 
to a quest for the meaning of “ adequately 
instructed,” “methods of studying,” “ intel- 
lectual endeavor,” etc. I prefer to go to 
the preface of Hall-Quest’s book for defini- 
tions of what a supervised study is. Super- 
vised study “means that method of in- 
struction by means of which the teacher so 
presents the subject matter in hand that 
every pupil is given an adequate opportu- 
nity to understand and master the various 
problems. And again, “ Supervised study 
is concerned not so much with hearing les- 
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sons as with learning lessons.” “ Super- 
vised study is simply an elaborate and co- 
operative assignment.” One of the very 
best of all the definitions of supervised 
study has been given to us by G. L. Hall, 
of the School of Education, University of 
Chicago, in the September number of 
School Review: “Supervised study is the 
directed school activity which has grown 
out of the recognition of the fact that there 
are individual differences in pupils.” What 
we need in supervised study is to grasp 
thoroughly the significant thing in a short, 
pithy statement which grips and suggests. 
Supervised study is studying with the child, 
not for the child; thinking with the child, 
not for the child. This is especially true 
in the lower grades where teachers must 
study the lessons with the children. I may 
add that teachers need to do more of this, 
for one of the very best ways to teach a 
child to study is to study with him. In 
other words, supervised study means the 
intelligent direction of the child’s activities 
in the preparation of assigned tasks. 

Supervised study must assume, as it were, 
the laboratory spirit and method. If biol- 
ogy, chemistry, physics, and physical geog- 
raphy can be taught successfully by giving 
vent to the children’s self-activity and ex- 
perimentation under the guidance of the 
teacher, then other school subjects are sus- 
ceptible of having a technique developed 
so that the same general methods may be 
used. In truth, this is already being done, 
notably by Miss Simpson at Rochester, 
New York, in the field of history. There is 
no reason why the same thing cannot be 
done in language and mathematics. In 
fact, arithmetic is already being taught un- 
der supervision in all progressive schools. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Su- 
pervised Study.—lIt is impossible in a paper 
of this kind with the time at my disposal 
to give all the possible advantages, nor all 
the objections, that may arise. I shall 
“high spot” the main reasons for this type 
of instruction. 

1. The foremost advantage of supervised 
study is the elimination of the tremendous 
waste of time by children both at school 
and at home due to their lack of proper 
habits of study. Pupils do not know the 
value of time. They “dilly-dally” too 
much, they brood over their lessons, think- 
ing that brooding, or serving time, is 
studying. 

2. Supervised study will eliminate a vast 
amount of so-called home study. I don’t 
for an instant advocate the entire elimina- 
tion of home activities when properly, def- 
initely and consistently guided. Super- 
vised study in school will mean the right 
kind of study at home. Naturally, some 


children will require more application than 
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others. As a means of co-operating with 
the home, and as a means of sympathetic 
interest between the two institutions, un- 
doubtedly a certain type of definitely di- 
rected home task is salutary. That most of 
the home study required should be abol- 
ished is clearly shown by the very poor 
facilities for right study at home. There 
is a decided correlation between poor school 
work and poor environment. Besides, 
very many of the notoriously poor habits 
of study are the result of supposedly “ home 
study,” attempted under the most distract- 
ing conditions and discursive influences. It 
is not excusing the school when we say 
that a good deal of the dawdling and waste- 
ful habits of children are acquired by chil- 
dren trying to do school work at home 
under such unfavorable studying conditions. 

3. The right type of supervised study 
will take into consideration the varying 
abilities and capacities of children. Mass 
instruction will be broken up to meet in- 
dividual needs. When we realize that the 
brightest children in most groups are from 
two to six times as bright as the slow chil- 
dren, we see that mass instruction does 
not provide for the bright nor for the slow 
pupil. It is this phase of the possibilities 
of supervised study that promises most, but 
at the same time it is the most difficult to 
work out. The present method is unfair 
to the slow pupil for it is impossible to 
spend the necessary time on him. As a re- 
sult he becomes retarded, and soon becomes 
eliminated. In fact, in most cases failure 
in school means elimination. Failure is 
caused by poor attendance and poor prep- 
aration; and poor preparation is in most 
cases due to poor habits of work. It is also 
unfair to the bright pupil because he is not 
able to do the kind and rate of work he 
can do. 

4. Supervised study will allow children 
and parents to become better acquainted. 
No longer will the burden of home study 
break up the family group at night. Rather 
the home will contribute its influence on 
the child by the opportunity for social and 
cultural intercourse; no longer will father 
become cross or vexed over Johnny’s arith- 
metic problems or Sarah’s spelling lesson. 
The great service will be rendered by per- 
mitting the home again to be socialized. 

5. Children will be taught how to study 
—or at any rate, presumably so. I would 
rather entrust this procedure to teachers 
than to some parents. It is at least logical 
to think so. It is the school’s function to 
teach children how to work. Too long has 
this been entrusted to the home. Too long 
have teachers been hearers of recitations. 
From time immemorial the one complaint 
has been—children don’t know how to 
study. The one great aim of supervised 





study is to teach children how to study. It 
is not my place to explain how this can be 
done. The supervised recitation does offer 
the opportunity to those who have the nec- 
essary skill. At any rate, pupils will be 
taught to help themselves, if nothing more. 

6. The final advantage to which I desire 
to call attention, and stress, has arisen out 
of the World War. The magnificent work 
of co-operation in all phases of war work, 
and the splendid way in which men trained 
in the public schools have acquitted them- 
selves everywhere, have been splendid 
tributes to the efficiency of the work of the 
public schools. At the same time we must 
not be blind to the fact that many mistakes 
have been made, particularly in the waste- 
ful way in which many big things have 
been done. Waste seems to be a trait that 
is characteristically American. Our free 
democracy, our easy-going ways, our abun- 
dant resources in everything, have made 
us a careless people. An efficient democ- 
racy must conserve itself. It must think. 
Well-ordered thinking, well-regulated rou- 
tine, co-operation, consistent action, are 
necessary for efficiency. The coming gen- 
erations must be taught these ideals. The 
school must assume the responsibility 
through the class room. “What you would 
put into the state, first put into the public 
schools,” said Bismarck. I can conceive 
of no greater and finer aims of the super- 
vised period than the teaching through pur- 
poseful self-activity these national virtues 
that will strengthen our democracy. In 
this connection is inseparably bound the 
question of Americanization. Can we en- 
trust this problem to the homes of millions 
of our people who do not even speak the 
English language? Think of the tragedy 
and the farce of expecting right habits of 
study and thinking from millions of our 
children who come from homes unused to 
right habits of industry, correct ideals, high 
motives of honor, fair play, and justice. 
This aim in itself would justify the direc- 
tion of the work of a large proportion of 
the children in the cities. 

The objections to supervised study may 
be summed up very briefly as follows: 

I. Teachers are not skilled in methods 
of teaching children how to study. This is, 
indeed, a serious objection. But two 
wrongs do not make a right. We must de- 
velop a type of teacher and training that 
will produce the desired end. Miss Ear- 
hart’s comments are quite pertinent. “An 
investigation of teachers’ ideas as to how 
pupils should study revealed so much ignor- 
ance and difference of opinion in this very 
important matter, that the criticism came 
to include teachers as well as pupils.” 
Personally, I feel that the lack of technic 
is a serious consideration, but not an in- 
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surmountable problem. With access to 
such excellent manuals on study as Whip- 
ple’s “ How to Study Effectively,” Wilson’s 
“Training Pupils to Study,” and Sand- 
wick’s “ How to Study,” in addition to the 
books by Dr. McMurry, and Miss Earhart, 
teachers should be able to develop the 
technique of teaching children how to 
work, 

2. Eliminating the recitation does away 
with competition. It is generally admitted 
that a healthy form of competition is de- 
sirable. No scheme of supervised study 
will do away with reviews, recitations, 
drills, etc., sometime or other. 

3. A frequent objection heard is that 
pupils become too dependent as a result of 
too much help. Here again, the abuse, 
rather than the proper use of the super- 
vised study period, is being stressed. The 
skillful teacher need not worry about this 
objection. 

4. Teachers will abuse the period by 
using it either entirely for a recitation, or 
entirely as.a rest period. This is a prob- 
lem of administration, rather than personal 
convenience on the part of the individual 
teacher. 

Problems of Introducing It—To intro- 
duce supervised study means a thorough- 
going change in school administration and 
teaching. It is easier to introduce in the 
grades than in the high school for the sim- 
ple reason that teachers are accustomed to 
working with and assisting children. I can 
hardly conceive of a good school system 
where provision has not been made for 
periods in which teachers will work with 
children. But in spite of this receptive 
atmosphere the’ establishing of the method 
entails numerous problems. Chief among 
these are: 

1. A longer class period. We have no 
available data to show the length of the 
supervised study periods most predominat- 
ing. It is only fair to assume that the period 
ought to be not less than 45 minutes in the 
upper grades, and if possible one hour. It 
is evident that a longer class period will 
immediately require a longer school day. 
The children and the profession will be 
much benefited when we have a school day 
of at least six hours net. Of course, the 
school day will be shorter for children of 
the first two grades, possibly one hour 
shorter. To ask for a school day of six 
hours, exclusive of chapel exercises, will 
immediately draw the ire of the taxpayer, 
and the majority of “overworked” teach- 
ers.. But even without the lengthening of 
the school day, supervised study is possible 
in the grades for a few subjects. The high 
school day ought to be six hours long, ex- 
clusive of such periods in which music, 
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drawing, physical training, etc., are con- 
ducted. 

2. Physical problems. These cover the 
type of school building, classrooms, equip- 
ment, study halls, etc. Most of the build- 
ings are large enough, but the interior ar- 
rangement of study and classrooms is 
faulty and unsuited for supervised study, 
which requires rooms of adequate size, with 
opportunities for storing reference and 
working materials, tables, etc- 

3. Financial problems. It will not neces- 
sitate more expenditure in the grades, un- 
less it be for higher salaries as a result of 
a longer school day, and better skilled 
teachers. Supervised study can be intro- 
duced in the grades without increasing the 
number of teachers, although in the high 
school, an increased number of teachers is 
generally required. This does not neces- 
sarily mean increased cost, for the increased 
efficiency and the elimination of the re- 
peater, would ultimately decrease the cost. 

4. A very serious problem is the proper 
classification of pupils for the supervised 
study period into at least three groups of 
ability, and more, if possible. Unless this 
is done the main purpose of supervised 
study, namely, to reach individual varia- 
tions in abilities, will be defeated. 

5. Undoubtedly, the biggest problem will 
be in the selection of teachers who are 
skilled in the technique of supervision of 
study. This means that teachers must be 
procured who know the psychology of 
study and of the learning process; who 
have judgment in assigning lessons; who 
have the right attitude toward supervised 
study, and who feel their responsibility for 
the success of the innovation. Teachers 
are needed who know the difference be- 
tween recreation and directed study. 

6. Supervised study should be introduced 
gradually. This will train a few teachers 
first, it will educate the community to its 
value, and will disarm the indifference of 
some teachers. Before introducing any 
particular type of supervised study, a thor- 
ough study of the typical methods should 
be made, and the local conditions carefully 
studied. The simplest -plan of supervision 
study should be adopted. This is probably 
the “divided period” plan in which one- 
half the period is devoted to study and one- 
half to recitation. 

7. An important problem is the conver- 
sion of the community. The community 
should be thoroughly apprised of the ad- 
vantages of this form of school procedure. 
Parents will object to having children in 
school longer. As a rule parents don’t 


think much about methods of study. They 
measure study by the amount of time spent 
on the text-book. 4 

8. The problem of the kind of supervised 
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study plan to use. There are generally 
speaking eight distinct plans. These are: 
General study hall, Conferences, The study 
coach, Delayed-group plan, Printed study 
directions, Double period, Weekly super- 
vised study, or daily supervised study 
period, and Divided period. Hall-Quest 
gives a detailed description of each of these 
methods or plans. Thetype of plan adopted 
will depend largely on local conditions such 
as building, number of available teachers 
(high school), size of grades, etc. The 
plan that seems to be used the most, and 
which is the simplest, is the divided period. 
The period generally covers from 45 to 60 
minutes. The first half is used for review 
and recitation; the second part for assign- 
ment and study under direction. In some 
places, notably at Norristown in this state, 
the first half of the period is used for study 
and assignment, the second part for recita- 
tion. There are no data to show whether 
it is better to have the study come first or 
last. But whatever plan is adopted, care- 
ful investigation should be made. No one 
plan is the best. All have certain virtues. 
In my own schools at Doylestown we have 
used the alternating period, a variety of 
the divided period. Generally, every reci- 
tation in the grades is followed by a 
“study” period of equal length. But in 
this “study” period, a subject different 
from the one just recited, is prepared for 
the following day. The object of this is to 
provide a proper memory span, and also 
motive for some preparation on the part 
of the pupil. The subject of arithmetic is 
the one exception to this plan. In this sub- 
ject the divided period (45 minutes) is 
used. No arithmetic book or problems are 
allowed to go home. 

In this connection, I believe it may be 
safely said that the system of study hall is 
unsatisfactory. It is possibly the weakest 
of all schemes carried on for supervised 
study. It is an evil made necessary by 
conditions arising from lack of teachers 
and class rooms in sufficient number to pro- 
vide for “home” rooms, where teachers 
might have their own pupils for purposes 
of supervision. This scheme will not af- 
fect the grades except possibly some Junior 
High Schools. 

Whatever plan of supervised study is 
adopted, the idea of having printed direc- 
tions for study is advantageous. Each 
pupil should also be provided with schedule 
and program cards that will indicate dis- 
tinctly what he is supposed to do at every 
hour of the day. 

After all, “the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.” The problem of supervised 
study will be solved in accordance with its 
success where tried. All the studies avail- 
able and all tests made of supervised study 





indicate that the results are far better; fail- 
ures are fewer; discipline is better; and 
more regularity in home work. An inter- 
esting experiment conducted at Hibbing, 
Minnesota, in February, 1917, revealed the 
information that out of 532 pupils in the 
high school, 500 preferred supervised study, 
after it had been tried there four years. 
Out of 263 pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades, only 17 did not prefer it. The ten 
most interesting reasons given for their 
preference are: I. It helps you to under- 
stand your work better. 2. Because I can 
learn more. 3. It makes pupils study who 
would loaf otherwise. 4. Because when the 
teacher explains the lesson I get more out 
of it. 5. Because I do not have much time 
to study elsewhere. 6. It gives us some 
idea of the next day’s lesson. 7. Because 
often you do not understand the assign- 
ment. 8. There is a good atmosphere for 
study. 9. We get the principle and the hard 
points of the lesson. 10. It makes the work 
much easier. 

The reasons given by some of the 32 
pupils who did not prefer supervised study 
are: I. Because it is better to study by 
yourself. 2. It makes me too dependent on 
the teacher. 3. Most of the time the help 
is not needed. 4. Because the teacher does 
not help me. 

In the past we have showered praise on 
the schools of Germany. We have gone 
on the assumption that “even the devil 
should have his dues.” The German reci- 
tation has its excellence from the fact that 
it is largely devoted to teaching. The in- 
struction is mainly oral, and when the 
teacher is not teaching, he is either asking 
questions, or drilling the memory. Alex- 
ander in his recent book on “ Prussian 
Elementary Schools” says that “ Wieder- 
holen” (repeat) is the word most com- 
monly heard in the German school. In 
other words the German recitation is a 
memoriter process and allows no self-activ- 
ity and no independent work on the part of 
children. “The German school child knows 
a great deal, for it has been poured into 
him, just as water is poured into a jug, but 
he does not think for himself or act for 
himself. He is non-independent. His in- 
dividuality has been left undeveloped.” It 
is to escape this very thing that the super- 
vision of study plan is urged. It is thor- 
oughly democratic in that it allows the 


_ highest development of individual power, 


and preserves to the child his spontaneity 
and readiness to contribute his ideas, It 
means in the final analysis the freest and 
most hearty co-operation, the very life and 
essence of a successful democracy. 

Brief Serviceable Bibliography on Su- 
pervised Study—Books: Bagley, Class 
Room Management, The Macmillan Co. 
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Earhart, Teaching Children How to Study, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. Earhart, Types of 
Teaching. Hall-Quest, Supervised Study, 
The Macmillan Co. McMurry, How to 
Study, The Macmillan Co. Sandwick, 
What and How to Study, D. C. Heath and 
Co. Simpson, Supervised Study in His- 
tory, The Macmillan Co. Whipple, How to 
Study Effectively, Public School Publish- 
ing Co. Wilson, Teaching Children to 
Study, York, Warwick Co., Inc. Period- 
icals: Education—Collins, Jan., 1918, Teach- 
ing How to Study Chemistry. Martin, 
Nov., 1918, The Longer Study Day and 
Directed Study. Mason, Oct., 1917, A New 
System of Supervised Study. Mitchell, 
Oct., 1918, Where the Children Conduct 
the Class. Mitchell, Jan., 1918, Supervised 
Study in Modern Languages. Talbot, Dec., 
1917, The Work-Study Plan. School Re- 
view—Giles, Sept., 1914, Investigation of 
Study Habits. Hall-Quest, May, 1918, 
How to Introduce Supervised Study. Har- 
ris, Sept., 1918, Supervised Study in Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Merriman, Jan., 1918, 
Technique of Supervised Study. Roberts, 
Dec., 1916, Supervised Study in Everett 
High School. Willett, Apr., 1918, Super- 
vised Study. School and Study—Hines, 
Nov. 3, 1917, Supervised Study in Junior 
High School. Schoolmen’s Week Proceed- 
ings, Univ. Pa., 1918, Supervised Study, 
Hall-Quest. School and Home Education 
—Dec., 1918, Andrews, Real Supervised 
Study. School Board Journal—June, 1917, 
Stetson, Survey of Supervised Study. 

Nov., 1917, Morris, Experiments in Super- 
vised Study. Report on Supervised Study 
by Breslich, 13th Year Book, Society Study 
of Education. 

Some discussion followed the reading of 
this paper by Profs. Decker, Francis, and 
others, after which Prof. Philip A. Boyer, 
principal of one of the public schools of 
Philadelphia, read a paper on 


THE COURTIS TESTS IN ARITHMETIC, 


The efficiency of an operation is deter- 
mined in large measure by the ability to 
evaluate results. In no department of edu- 
cational work are there greater opportu- 
nities for service to the individual pupil 
than in the scientific measurement of the 
product. The rapid multiplication of tests 
and measurements in the field of education 
is at once an indication of their usefulness 
and a guarantee of their success in direct- 
ing the search light of scrutiny to the 
minutie of the teaching process. Indeed, 
before one proceeds very far with such in- 
vestigation, he finds himself launched upon 
numerous related and more detailed studies, 
the sum total of which cannot fail to bring 
about a more intelligently purposeful con- 
tact between teacher and pupil. 
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Teachers test pupils religiously, but even 
more devoutly do they detest the scoring 
of papers. This is due entirely to the bar- 
renness of the task. Give to the test a 
scientifically determined purpose; tie it up 
intimately with specific pedagogic method; 
let its result show to both teacher and pupil 
the precise degree of success attained in a 
very definite detail of subject matter; let 
this result be exactly comparable, not only 
with like scores from many other classes 
working under similar conditions, but also 
with the demands of society for certain 
and sure command of particular definitely 
useful details of knowledge, and enthu- 
siasm on the part of the teacher is certain 
to develop in view of the opportunity for 
real service to the pupil. Testing of this 
kind furnishes a basis for the diagnosis of 
class and individual needs and suggests the 
immediate application of specific devices 
for improvement where these are found to 
be necessary. 

Scientifific tests and measurements have 
been developed or are being developed in 
all departments of teaching. Arithmetic, 
of all the subjects, lends itself most readily 
to such treatment. In this field we must 
distinguish clearly between work in reason- 
ing on the one hand and that in funda- 
mentals on the other. Scientific testing in 
reasoning ability in Arithmetic has not yet 
developed the precision that is desirable. 
However, the continued use of existing 
tests and further experimentation in close 
connection with present development in 
silent reading, supervised study, and the 
socialized recitation will, I believe, bring 
about a more complete development of all 
the subjects concerned. In the funda- 
mentals of Arithmetic, which we are to 
study to-day, we have a tool subject of def- 
initely limited content. It is a subject 
which every child must know completely, 
use with automatic precision, and in which 
rate of work is as essential as accuracy. 
The fundamentals therefore are peculiarly 
fitted to precise measurements. 

Within this limited field there are three 
points of attack, each one of which is rep- 
resented by a distinct type of test. There 
is the general test of achievement in the 
final product, represented best by the Cour- 
tis Standard Tests in Arithmetic. Then 
there is the so-called Scale for the Meas- 
urement of Arithmetic Abilities—such as 
that developed by Dr. Woody—and finally 
the detailed test of minute elements of each 
process. This last sort of test is especially 
adapted to an analysis of individual pupil 
difficulties, and has therefore come to be 
called a diagnostic test. 

In the belief that the Courtis Standard 
Tests were best suited for a preliminary 
survey of our status in Arithmetic, they 
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were given in seven Philadelphia Schools 
in March, 1918, with the following five pur- 
poses in view: 

1. To establish a criterion of judgment 
as to the comparative success of the pres- 
ent teaching of the fundamentals. 

2. To find a base from which to measure 
future progress. 

3. To provide for the development of 
definite, detailed and objective aims of in- 
struction and drill in each grade, i. e., to 
establish reasonable standards of achieve- 
ment. 

4. To furnish means for a diagnosis of 
the teaching of the fundamental operations 
in order to develop methods whereby the 
efficiency of instruction might be increased. 

5. To bring to the attention of teachers 
the striking individual differences existing 
among pupils of any given class and to at- 
tempt to fit instruction and drill to the vary- 
ing needs of such pupils. 

Because of the very limited scope of the 
tests the attention of teachers could not 
fail to be drawn to the most minute ele- 
ments of success and failure. The results 
were tabulated with enthusiasm and even 
before comparisons could be made there 
were attempts on every hand to relate 
achievements to specific processes of teach- 
ing and drill. In the very natural search 
for explanations both the teaching method 
and the elements of the operations them- 
selves were carefully analyzed—a spirit of 
scientific inquiry was instituted. 

Comparisons of results were then made 
between classes, schools, and with the re- 
sults obtained in other cities, as well as 
with the Courtis general medians and the 
Courtis standards. Such comparisons are 
indeed interesting, but they must be made, 
as Mr. Courtis insists, with extreme cau- 
tion. He says: “One should be careful to 
recognize that a score in a given test rep- 
resents merely a performance under the 
given conditions. Every one should take 
pains to give and score the tests under 
standard conditions, but at best we should 
expect to get from city-to-city comparisons 
only conclusions as to the nature and 
amount of relative progress and not judg- 
ments as to absolute achievements.” The 
conditions mentioned include such things as 
time allowance, physical condition, tem- 
perature, humidity and lighting. It should, 
therefore, be noted here that the tests were 
given to the group under consideration on 
dark, dismal and spiritless days. They 
were entirely new and strange to the great 
majority of pupils, and there must there- 
fore have been at least a slight degree of 
tacit misunderstanding on the part of some 
pupils even with the most careful adher- 
ence on the part of the examiners to the 
standard directions of Mr. Courtis. 





General discussion on the above topic 
was opened by the question from the Chair, 
“What will be the final outcome of these 
measurements which are having such an 
impetus throughout the country in general 
at this time?” 

Prof. Boyer: Each individual class 
teacher must actually test*out the pupils 
and when a standard has once been ob- 
tained it must be carefully maintained. 

Prof. Rynearson: School people must use 
the test frequently in order to know what 
we are doing. To save time and build up 
efficiency we must know and measure the 
work of the pupils each day. 

Prof. Ross: These tests do not measure 
ability. They measure the work that we 
are doing. We must use them to discover 
the weak points in our teaching, and by 
using them we can show a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward superintendent and supervisor 
in securing efficiency and accuracy. Sev- 
eral tests are necessary in order to prepare 
the pupils for the ability to carry out these 
tests successfully. The teacher also must 
be enlightened as to the value and use of 
the test. 

Prof. Francis: The Scranton schools are 
now working on the tests in Arithmetic 
and we find that the teacher must be thor- 
oughly familiar with all details to make this 
test most efficient. 


The paper of Mr. W. W. Eisenhart was 
as follows in answer to 


WHAT KIND OF HELP CAN A PRINCIPAL GIVE 
HIS TEACHERS? 


A recent writer has said that most men now 
are principals by inspiration or “ by the grace 
of .” Being a principal myself, I have 
tried to derive comfort by philosophizing about 
the kind of principal he meant. Did he mean 
the high school principal or the supervising 
principal? Was he thinking of the ward prin- 
cipal or the building principal? Had he in 
mind the district principal or the normal 
school principal? Evidently he was not think- 
ing about the lady principal. 

Well, I am not going to leave you to guess 
what kind of principal I have had in mind in 
preparing this paper. I have in mind the prin- 
cipal who has charge of a small school system. 
Sometimes he is called supervising principal, 
sometimes high school principal, sometimes 
principal of schools. Usually he teaches the 
greater part of the day, occasionally one or 
two periods, very infrequently not at all. Ob- 
viously the kind of help he should offer will 
differ somewhat from that expected of the 
building principal in a middle-sized system of 
from three to six or eight grade buildings, or 
in a large system of eight, ten or more grade 
buildings. It is believed however that these 
different types of systems have enough in com- 
mon-to justify the assumption that building 
principals in any of them may not find the 
discussion wholly disappointing. I also have 
in mind a principal who has had considerable 
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initial preparation. By this I mean that he has 
had some training in the technique of supervi- 
sion as well as the usual academic and pro- 
fessional training one receives in the college or 
professional school. 

The principal who would help his teachers 
most effectively must first recognize his re- 
sponsibility in the matter of keeping himself 
intellectually alive. To accomplish this result 
he must do what successful principals have 
always done. He must interest himself in the 
social, political and economic questions of the 
day. He must keep in touch with current edu- 
cational literature and read the best of it regu- 
larly. He must visit good schools elsewhere 
and study them with a view to improving his 
own school. He must attend educational 
meetings, become acquainted with successful 
men in his profession, engage them in conver- 
sation as opportunity offers and participate in 
their discussions on the floor of the conven- 
tion. This much is imperative, but it is not 
enough. He should set aside at least one 
hour of every day for definite advanced study 
of some educational problem. Nothing helps 
more to keep a principal intellectually alive. 
It is wonderfully inspiring to feel one’s self 
in the spirit of modern specialized scholar- 
ship. It is not meant that the principal is to 
become a research student; rather, he needs 
the “sense of mental getting-ahead that this 
progressive study gives him.” It will show 
itself in his classroom work, in his talks in 
assembly and in the intellectual tone of his 
school. Moreover, his teachers will respect 
his industry and scholarship and will take 
greater pride in their own work as a result 
of it. 

Many principals believe that their most im- 
portant function is to cheer and encourage 
teachers and to secure for them the hearty 
co-operation of patrons. They argue that 
teachers do the most effective classroom 
teaching when they are buoyant in spirit, and 
that the school is freed from the responsibility 
for many details which otherwise would seri- 
ously interfere with the effectiveness of class- 
room work, if the hearty co-operation of 
parents is secured. To secure these results 
they propose (1) that the principal take occa- 
sion several times each day to speak on in- 
timate terms with each teacher, offering a 
word of encouragement if the teacher is hav- 
ing difficulty, and (2) that he devote a large 
amount of time to the promotion of the 
parent-teachers club, using it as a means of 
informing parents from time to time concern- 
ing the work of the school and the various 
ways in which the home can effectively co- 
operate with the school. 

Other principals believe that the routine 
affairs connected with the principal’s office 
should receive most of their attention: They 
argue that the principal’s largest contribution 
to the school is made “by keeping the phys- 
ical conditions right, by securing appropriate 
materials for use in the class-rooms, by giv- 
ing personal attention to the daily attendance 
and to the records of pupils, by co-operating 
with school nurses, truant officers and other 
school officials, and by working out admin- 
istrative devices which conserve the time and 
energy of teachers.” It is claimed that 
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teachers who are freed from these routine 
responsibilities direct more of their energy 
toward the improvement of instruction. 

__ It is evident that both these types of activ- 
ities are important functions of the principal, 
and that none of them may be neglected with- 
out seriously endangering the efficiency of 
supervision. _ But responsibility for help may 
not be circumscribed by any such narrow 
conception of the principal’s duty. It em- 
braces much more than the common court- 
esies of life or the creation of favorable con- 
ditions for work. 

_There are times when the principal must 
give a teacher his unqualified support. Many 
troublesome and nerve-racking details con- 
stantly arise in connection with the discipline 
of children. No teacher works to the best 
advantage when the suspicion of higher 
authority rests upon her. Nor will she be 
free to give her best energy to the work of 
teaching if the principal does not freely offer 
the utmost assistance at such times, It is not 
meant that principals should weaken teachers 
by relieving them of the responsibility for 
the discipline of their own children. I do 
not believe that the office should handle cases 
that it is clearly to the best interests of the 
teacher to handle. do believe, however, 
that the principal’s obligation to render assist- 
ance extends to the point where the veriest 
camouflage will no longer conceal the fact 
that the teacher herself is master of the situa- 
ton. And I do believe that the principal is 
under obligation to do everything in his power 
to secure for the teacher the moral support 
of the superintendent, the school board and 
the people. 

Perhaps the most helpful activities in which 
the principal may engage are those that have 
to do with the supervision and improvement 
of classroom instruction. Practically every 

ool has teachers who have either had no 
previous teaching experience or who have 
just come into the system and are therefore 
unacquainted. with the specific problems of the 
school. It is obvious that the classroom work 
of neither of these may be neglected without 
lowering the standards of instruction. Then, 
too, the experienced teachers need encourage- 
ment and constructive suggestion. The prin- 
cipal is therefore afforded an unusual oppor- 
tunity for service in connection with the per- 
formance of these activities. 

In this connection the activities I have in 
mind are: Observation and criticism of the 
methods employed by teachers, and the meas- 
urement of the results of teaching. The first 
of these offers one of the most effective 
means of improving the work of the teacher. 
The stimulating effect of the principal's -visit 
cannot, perhaps, be overrated. It puts the 
teacher on the defensive and usually develops 
the best in her. It is true that the quality of 
her work is sometimes affected by a certain 
fear due to the consciousness of being ob- 
served, but that is not serious. It cannot 
work much harm to experience “the fear of 
not measuring up to the reasonable expecta- 
tions of one’s associates and one’s superiors, 
or still better, the fear of not measuring up to 
one’s own ideals which one has set for one’s 
self.” Besides, it is well for the teacher occa- 
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sionally to recall that there are some prin- 
ciples underlying the process of teaching and 
that they may be used effectively in solving 
the problems of the classroom. 

The principal usually performs his duty in 
connection with the class visit somewhat as 
follows. He goes to the classroom of the 
teacher whose work he wishes to inspect, re- 
maining as long as he thinks necessary. If 
convenient, he engages the teacher in conver- 
sation at the end of his visit; if not, he re- 
quests a conference at a more opportune time. 
In either case he “expresses his judgment in 
regard to the quality of the teaching, defines 
the lines along which improvement might take 
place and offers helpful suggestions for over- 
coming difficulties.” The teacher usually par- 
ticipates but little in the discussion. Subse- 
quently she tries to follow the suggestions he 
has offered as best she can. 

A variation of this procedure consists in 
presenting the criticism in written form. 
When the principal leaves the room a written 
report of what was observed is quietly placed 
upon the teacher’s desk. This report contains 
sympathetic and constructive criticism. If 
the teacher does not ask the principal about 
his suggestions later, the matter is not re- 
ferred to again. Sometimes the principal 
takes a stenographer with him when he visits 
a teacher. In such cases a full stenographic 
report of what the teacher and pupils said, 
together with the principal’s criticisms writ- 
ten at the bottom, is handed the teacher. A 
duplicate copy is kept on file in the principal’s 
office. If at any time a conference is de- 
sired the report will indicate what actually 
happened. Its preservation offers the oppor- 
tunity for comparison with reports of subse- 
quent visits. In this way the principal is as- 
sisted in determining to what extent the 
teacher has profited by his suggestions. 

This method of offering criticism must be 

handled with extreme care if the principal 
would succeed in his purpose to help. It is 
easy, for example, to destroy one’s influence 
for good through the bestowal of injudicious 
praise. Commendation must be sincere. What 
is commended must be recognized as deserv- 
ing of commendation, otherwise teachers will 
lose respect for the principal’s F ey and 
rate him a mere flatterer. On the other hand 
failure to commend is just as fatal. Teachers 
are human and can stand a little praise. To 
withhold it when due marks the principal as 
unperceiving and unappreciative, and deprives 
the teacher of a source of encouragement that 
she can ill afford to lose. But it is just as 
important to direct the teacher’s attention to 
unsatisfactory procedure and results. 
, This may not be as pleasant a task, but it is 
just as necessary and if tactfully performed 
is equally productive of good results. It is 
not condemnation of the bad that leaves a 
teacher depressed or irritated. It is the form 
of supervision that contents itself with cere- 
mony, show of authority or assumption of 
superiority, and neglects to suggest something 
better for what was condemned. If rightly 
handled, adverse criticism will be received 
with pleasure and can be made a wonderful 
source of inspiration. 

There is another method of offering criti- 





cism that many principals believe superior to 
the one I have just referred to. A recent 
writer describes this method as follows: The 
principal (when holding a conference with 
the teacher) may act on the theory that the 
chief value of the discussion will come 
through a constructive analysis of the recita- 
tion in which the teacher participates freely. 
He therefore introduces the conference by 
commenting favorably on some phase of the 
recitation, or by asking the following ques- 
tion: “ What is your judgment in regard to the 
success of the recitation?” In most cases 
the teacher strikes at the most significant 
problems in her reply. This gives the princi- 
pal an opportunity to continue the discussion 
by saying, “I am interested in your own 
criticism of the recitation. What is your ex- 
planation of the cause of failure at this 
point ” By means of well-directed questions 
a principal can secure from a teacher the sig- 
nificant criticisms. If the teacher rather 
than the principal suggests the lines along 
which help is needed, the suggestions which 
are then offered are usually more hospitably 
received. If a principal can develop ability 
on the part of his teachers to analyze their 
recitations with the view to finding out the 
elements of strength and weakness in their 
work, he has a strong guarantee that the 
quality of the teaching under his supervision 
will be under constant, constructive scrutiny. 

Some principals believe that they can help 
a teacher improve her methods of instruction 
by teaching classes for her. Others regard 
the undertaking as extremely hazardous, and 
steadfastly refuse to assume such a respon- 
sibility. Someone has said that it requires 
considerable conceit on the part of a principal 
to believe that he can teach a lesson better 
than the regular teacher. Perhaps there is 
more truth in this statement than most of us 
are willing to admit. However, the experts 
say that a principal ought to be able to teach 
well anywhere; if he cannot, the sooner he 
learns the better. Also, that the principal 
ought to be able to take’ their classes from 
the teachers and teach them as well or better 
than they can (Portland Survey: 30, 35). 
Whether we agree with all that is implied in 
these statements, or not, the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the teaching of classes by the prin- 
cipal is likely to be decidedly helpful to the 
inexperienced teacher. 

The application of statistical methods to the 
problem of improving classroom instruction 
is, perhaps, the most important activity in 
which the principal may engage. “A recita- 
tion is good or poor to the extent that it 
secures clearly defined and highly desirable 
results. If these results are objectively meas- 
ured through the use of standard tests the 
principal secures a body of detailed facts on 
which to base his judgment concerning needed 
changes in instruction.” The significance of 
this is best appreciated by the principal him- 
self. However fair he may believe himself 
to be, his criticisms are often construed as 
not quite just. This consideration was over- 
looked; that condition was not taken into ac- 
count, and so forth. But when the results of 
teaching have been measured by standardized 
tests and the teacher has compared her 
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achievement with the achievement of other 
teachers, there is nothing to do but accept 
results and set to work to improve them. 

If tests and measurements are to prove 
helpful to the teacher, the principal must en- 
list the intelligent co-operation of his teachers 
in using them. To secure this result we have 
adopted the following plan. Every two weeks, 
usually Monday nights from eight to nine 
o’clock, we meet in the school building for the 
purpose of studying the problem of educa- 
tional measurements. At the first meeting I 
gave an informal talk, calling attention to the 
interest this subject has aroused in the educa- 
tional world. Then a typewritten outline of 
the proposed study was handed each teacher. 
Some of the points included in this outline 
were: What are tests and scales? What is 
their purpose? What tests and scales have 
been developed? How are they used? A 
bibliography was also prepared and distributed 
at this meeting. In the main, the references 
were selected from books and periodical lit- 
erature in the pedagogical library of the 
school. At subsequent meetings successive 
parts of the outline are considered. In plan- 
ning for the meetings teachers are instructed 
to read certain references. As the group is 
small each teacher usually has a different ref- 


erence. This stimulates discussion. We are 


still at work upon this problem. 

It is believed that this study will result in 
a better understanding of this method of eval- 
uating classroom instruction. The aim is to 
leave the teacher with more definite ideas con- 
cerning the characteristics of a good test, to 
help her determine when the test should be 
used and when it should not be used, and to 
provide the information needed to enable her 
to give tests uniformly and accurately. The 
actual giving of tests which is designed to ac- 
company the study will furnish practice in 
scoring and in interpreting results. Out of it 
all it is hoped that there will grow “a certain 
objective, scientific attitude toward teaching, 
a new professional spirit—a spirit which does 
not look merely to find out what somebody’s 
opinion may be, but a spirit which raises the 
question why the opinion is correct, and a 
spirit which makes it possible for all to dis- 
cuss school problems frankly and freely and 
to feel no offense when such a discussion 
takes place.” 

Another way in which the principal may 
help teachers is by making the right assign- 
ment of work. In this connection the first 
consideration should be the proper grouping 
of subjects included in the curriculum. Some- 
times an arbitrary grouping develops through 
resignation or lack of qualification and is con- 
tinued for years without the —— disposi- 
tion to. question its validity. You may have 
heard of the principal who asked an_agency 
to help him secure a teacher to teach English, 
elementary science, history, physical geog- 
raphy, cooking, sewing and millinery. 
work demands that all such arbitrary group- 
ings be eliminated as rapidly as possible. Nor 
is the high school principal only exposed to 
the danger of committing this blunder. With 
the continual agitation in the interests of an 
enriched curriculum for the elementary school 
there is danger that the over-zealous elemen- 
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tary school principal may fall into similar 
error. 

Furthermore, the amount of work assigned 
each teacher must be carefully guarded. It is 
far better to provide recitations for certain 
branches two or three times per week, or daily 
for a part of the school year, than to burden 
the teacher with twenty to thirty daily recita- 
tions of from five to ten minutes length. In 
our schools a program built upon this prin- 
ciple is followed and teachers are very enthu- 
siastic in their support of it. They are espe- 
cially pleased with the free-period feature— 
a thirty minute period during which the 
teacher is free to follow any one of several 
lines of general work according as her best 
judgment at the time distates. 

_ Turning now to another phase of the prin- 
cipal’s work, note that the principal may stim- 
ulate teachers to higher achievement by sum- 
mer study. The importance of study at one 
of the many excellent summer schools does 
not call for extended comment. Progressive 
teachers everywhere testify to the benefits 
they have received in this way. To meet with 
other teachers daily and to catch the spirit 
that animates them, to broaden one’s knowl- 
edge by listening to the lectures of a scholarly 
professor, io note another’s methods of or- 
ganizing and presenting subject matter, to 
profit by a change of environment, to experi- 
ence the satisfaction that comes to one who 
realizes that he is doing the professional thing 
—these are a few of the rewards that summer 
work offers. 

For several years it has been my custom to 
call the attention of teachers to the rewards 
of such study. The opportunity to do this is 
never sought. During the year there are 
times when the conversation between principal 
and teacher naturally drifts toward the ques- 
tion of better preparation. At such times an 
appeal is all the more effective, provided the 
principal’s information is adequate and his 
appreciation of the advantages of such study 
genuine. To qualify for this opportunity the 
principal should always have the catalogues 
of the best and most available schools on file 
in his office, and he should use spare moments 
to thoroughly familiarize himself with them. 
He should know all about the advantages and 
disadvantages of particular schools, the kind 
of courses they offer and the quality of the 
work they do. In proportion as he is faithful 
in this matter, in that proportion will he be 
able to arouse enthusiasm, beget confidence in 
his judgment and secure decision on the part 
of his teachers. It might be added that if he 
spends a summer now and then in similar 
study he will be the more likely to succeed in 
inducing teachers to undertake this work. , 

Teachers’ meetings afford another excellent 
opportunity to stimulate teachers. Unfor- 
tunately the possibilities of such meetings are 
not fully appreciated. In some instances they 
are permitted to develop into complaint meet- 
ings. In others certain of the more aggressive 
members of the teaching staff monopolize the 
time by indulging in inane discussion. Not 
infrequently the meeting is wholly given up 
to the issuing of orders or the explanation of 
details of a routine nature. Either of the 
first two types of meeting reveal poor leader- 
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ship. As for the third a far more effective 
means of issuing important directions is 
offered through the medium of a school bul- 
letin. Printed directions accomplish a re- 
markable saving of time, to say nothing of 
their effectiveness in eliminating mistakes due 
to forgetfulness and misunderstanding. 

Two plans of conducting teachers’ meetings 
are followed by progressive principals. The 
first provides for the study and discussion 
of some one recent book upon education; the 
second contemplates a consideration, more or 
less exhaustive, of one of the more recent 
educational movements. Both are productive 
of good results. The chief objection to the 
study of a single text is the difficulty one ex- 
periences in securing the co-operation of 
teachers in the matter of reading the assign- 
ments. This is not exactly due to any feeling 
of indifference. Most teachers are anxious to 
know. It is due rather to the feeling that the 
principal will organize and present the assign- 
ment, therefore why try to do what another 
is so much better qualified to do. This atti- 
tude is extremely difficult to control. It is 
almost impossible to change it when the read- 
ing is confined to a single text and the study 
directed by a principal who enjoys the confi- 
dence of his teachers. 

The second of the methods of conducting 
a teachers’ meeting avoids the objectional 
features just referred to. The plan calls for 
a thorough study of some live educational 
problem or movement and the application of 
principle and adaptation of practice to the 
classroom work of the individual teacher. A 
careful reading of numerous authoritative 
references bearing upon the question under 
consideration is required. Each teacher is 
free to pursue the line of investigation that 
promises most help in the solution of her own 
problems, within limits of course. The variety 
of viewpoint thus gained is the best sort of 
stimulus to discussion and the participation 
of the whole group is practically assured. 
When the study is completed the teacher is 
stimulated by the consciousness that she is 
well informed upon a modern educational 
problem and can discuss it intelligently with 
the well informed of her profession. More- 
over, she realizes that her study has had a 
vital bearing upon her-daily school work and 
that she has been repaid for the time she has 
put upon it. 

Principals may also help teachers by stimu- 
lating them to read professional literature. 
As a rule teachers are not very ready to adopt 
suggestions along this line. This attitude does 
not necesarily call for censure. On the con- 
trary, it demands sympathetic consideration. 
Its explanation is to be sought in the severe 
limitations under which teachers work. The 
ridiculously low salaries they receive prohibit 
the expenditure of much money for books and 
Periodical literature. About the best a teacher 
can do is to buy a good educational paper and 
the few books adopted by the State or local 
reading circle. Nor has the situation been im- 
proved as the result of the recent agitation for 
an increased wage. Since 1913 the real wages 
of teachers have steadily declined. A year 
ago (Dec. 1917) it required one dollar and 
eighty-five cents to purchase at wholesale 








prices commodities which could have been 
purchased four years earlier (Dec. 1913) for 
one dollar. Since last December there have 
been additional increases in the cost of things 
teachers need most. It is evident therefore 
that teachers cannot appreciably increase 
present allowances for educational literature. 

But this is not the only limitation that 
operates against the reading of professional 
literature. Inadequate initial preparation is 
quite as much a hindrance. The teacher who 
has not had considerable acquaintance with 
the literature of her profession cannot be ex- 
pected to become very enthusiastic over the 
more recent findings of educational experts. 
She is not interested in them for the simple 
reason that she lacks apperceptive back- 
ground. To her they are merely the opinions 
of theorists. She wants something practical, 
something that will help her in the actual 
work of the classroom. It is admitted that it 
is extremely difficult to stimulate this type of 
teacher to read. However, we believe that 
the principal who has a genuine appreciation 
of, and a wide acquaintance with, educational 
literature, and who uses tact and patience will 
finally succeed in overcoming this limitation. 

There are two ways in which the principal 
may supplement the meager amount of pro- 
fessional literature accessible to teachers. 
First, he may arrange to borrow books from 
libraries, and second, he may establish a small 
pedagogical library in his own _ building. 
Wherever local libraries have been established 
the authorities are only too glad to loan 
teachers books. In many instances they even 
provide volumes not upon their shelves when 
something worth while is recommended. Un- 
fortunately however many boroughs of the 
Commonwealth do not have a public library. 
In such cases the principal will find the State 
library at Harrisburg ready to co-operate in 
overcoming this limitation. 

Even where books are thus secured the 
establishment of a small pedagogical library 
should not be neglected. Frequently teachers 
want information upon short notice. If the 
books containing such information are not 
easily accessible they are likely to lose interest 
and their questions remain unanswered. The 
ultimate effect of such a procedure is ap- 
parent. Principals cannot afford to let it go 
unchallenged. 

The establishment of this kind of library is 
not as formidable a matter as first thought 
may suggest. Principals usually have a num- 
ber of books bearing upon education or re- 
lated subjects. These may form the nucleus 
of such a library. To them should be added: 
(1) the publications of philanthropic societies 
such as the Russell Sage Foundation or the 
General Education Board, (2) the bulletins 
and monographs issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education, by the various state 
departments of education or by state univer- 
sities, (3) educational periodicals the prin- 
cipal and teachers have subscribed for, (4) 
the annual reports of city superintendents, 
state departments of education and the United 
States commissioner of education, and (5) 
the proceedings of educational societies and 
associations. Much of this literature may be 
had for the asking. And if there should be 
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added to it the books and periodicals a prin- 
cipal can purchase with a small appropriation 
solicited from the board of education each 
year no inconsiderable amount of literature 
bearing upon the teacher’s work may be col- 
lected within a few years. 

It may be objected that the program here 
outlined is altogether too comprehensive, that 
there is not sufficient time for the performance 
of all these activities. This attitude of mind 
is privileged to derive what comfort it may 
from the following considerations. In the 
first place the discussion does not aim to be 
exhaustive. In the second, the objector is re- 
minded that the modern school has come to be 
a matter of large dimensions. Like the mod- 
ern factory it is daily growing larger and 


more complex, and like the modern factory © 


its efficiency is dependent upon the application 
of the principles of scientific management. 
The place of the principal in the economy of 
this institution grows more definite by com- 
parison. Too long has the importance of the 
routine of office work been insisted upon. 
Of course records must be kept. Nor do we 
forget that few principals have clerical help. 
And many other things must be done, too. 
But scientific management has taught us that 
there are some ways of effecting economies. 
We have learned to take stock of tasks to be 
performed, to determine the amounts of time 
consumed in their performance, to requisition 
the idle help that is at our command and to so 
systematize and regulate things that there is 
sufficient time to meet the demands of the 
twentieth century school. I am aware that the 
job requires big men. If you do not measure 
up, will you join me in my determination to 
qualify? 

The last speaker of the morning was Dr. 
W. C. Bagley, of Columbia University, who 
spoke on the Status of the Class Room 
Teacher. Among the great problems of 
reconstruction to-day is the status of the 
teacher who does efficient teaching. Many 
efficient teachers are advanced to admin- 
istrative positions in order to receive proper 
remuneration for their services. We must 
take into consideration the fact that the 
most important person in our secondary 
schools is the one who stands in the class 
room as teacher. We are prone to think 
that education offers careers somewhat 
apart: from instructive work. The system 
of Americanization must recognize the fact 
that the hardest and most difficult place is 
the ungraded one-room school because the 
teacher is isolated and has no assistance at 
hand, so the very best experienced teach- 
ers should be placed in these isolated 
schools. Use the more inexperienced per- 
son in the graded school where there is 
proper supervision. At present we have a 
very unfortunate system of promoting 
backward. The work of the rural schools 
should be a step upward from that of the 
graded schools for the reason that the rural 
schools demand great executive and ad- 
ministrative qualities. Real teaching too 
often is looked upon as not a fundamental 
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factor in a career. So the teachers must 
combine to correct this mistake. Real 
teaching is an artistic occupation and is an 
art that should be practiced. Our program 
must be revolutionized. Teaching must be 
put on a firm professional basis. Teachers 
of years’ experience must create conditions 
that demand the services of the experienced. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





7 second session of this Department 

was called to order by President 
Francis at 9 o’clock. For devotional ex- 
ercise, all joined in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer. The first paper of the morning 
was by Miss Anna B. Bair, of the public 
schools of Lancaster, on the 


ESSENTIALS IN PRIMARY METHODS. 


Primary work embraces the work of the 
first four school years. These are important 
years in the education of the child. He comes 
to us with experiences and knowledge of his 
own gained through play, observation and 
imitation. He is an active, imaginative being, 
eager to know more of and equally eager to 
adapt himself to his environment. That which 
he posseses upon entrance into the school has 
largely been acquired in an undirected man- 
ner. His entrance into the school means his 
introduction to a strange world, wherein cer- 
tain definite paths are mapped out for him 
over which he must travel under direction. 
Our problem as teachers is to determine the 
most natural way of introducing our little 
novice to this new world, by utilizing and 
broadening the knowledge and experiences he 
already has. 

In order to make the transition from the 
home life to school life it is essential that the 
teacher be acquainted with childish pleasures 
and their home activities. She must enter into 
the spirit of childhood and feel a keen sym- 
pathy for its joys and sorrows. She must 
also be keenly alive to the instincts that domi- 
nate his life at this period, namely, the play 
instinct and the instincts of curiosity and imi- 
tation. Knowledge of these will aid her in 
determining her approach to the child. In 
addition, primary teachers must realize the 
big aim of the school. This aim is, “To pro- 
vide happy, serviceable and useful citizens for 
the community.” 

The subjects taught in the primary grades 
are so closely related that teachers can work 
to unify them. Language can be used as the 
basis of this unification. Its function is that 
of communication by means of words. Our 
aims in language are to nourish the mind with 
the priceless treasures of the noblest thoughts 
and feelings of the race; to get the child to 
appreciate and gain knowledge of nature, art, 


literature and science; to help him to use the 
mother tongue correctlv;: to stimulate thought 
and develop his powers of expression. 
Poems, stories, literature, the child’s interests 
and experiences all contribute to these ends. 

Oral work, embracing conversation and re- 
production, is of primary importance in these 
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grades. Written work should be started only 
at the close of the first year, and must be 
largely class or co-operative work the second 
year. Original work in any grade should be 
required only after careful preparation. Lan- 
guage will help to bridge the gap between 
school and home life, and lay a foundation 
for the appreciation of history and geography. 
History starts in its simplest forms, with the 
study of the family. The child recognizes his 
dependence upon the family for food, clothing 
and shelter; upon certain classes, such as the 
farmer and tailor to supply the family needs; 
upon the community for such comforts as are 
afforded by water and parks. He sees the 
community as a social organization and feels 
his relation to the social and industrial world 
to which he belongs. This discovery and its 
significance is a very important part of our 
work. 

By this work, the child has developed a 
sense of appreciation and gratitude toward 
those who have contributed to his well-being. 
This same spirit of appreciation can be de- 
veloped toward the past and toward the prog- 
ress made through many changes in the his- 
tory of the race. This work in history is 
extended by the observation of national holi- 
days, and by a study of heroes and figures in 
history and legend. This will awaken an in- 
terest in local, state and national achieve- 
ments; create a feeling of national pride and 
patriotism, and foster a spirit of emulation 
toward heroes. 

The difficult phenomena in the modern 
world can only be understood by the child, if 
the main steps in the race’s growth are traced. 
The problems that confronted primitive man 
and his environment will be our initial step. 
He will readily comprehend how inventions 
improved man’s method of solving his needs; 
how domestication of animals aided him in 
surmounting his environment; how natural 
forces such as wind and water were used to 
minister to his wants; how these discoveries 
demanded co-operation in order to conquer 
nature and how the solution of these prob- 
lems afforded men leisure time to devote to 
study and reflection. 

In his study of the life and customs of the 
Eskimo, he finds so much similar to his own 
conception of things, and his efforts to relate 
himself to the world about him, that he dis- 
covers a means by which to understand his 
own environment and his relation to it. From 
this point, we will pass to the study of the 
early history and colonization of our own 
country, which gives us a synopsis of the 
leading phases of its social development. The 
child will then understand the long march of 
the human race, and the progress made in our 
own country. A further study of Chinese, 
French, German and Japanese children will 
reveal the similarity and differences in the 
customs, lives and homes of people elsewhere. 

Closely related to History, which treats of 
the “past life of man,” is Geography which 
treats of the “earth as the home of man.” 
Just as in History we show our dependence 
upon man to supply our wants, so in Geog- 
raphy we show our dependence upon the earth 
for these same things. The work in these 
two subjects runs parallel with the History and 


‘ences and get an audience to 





Language work. Home Geography claims at- 
tention in the early part of the work. It treats 
of the social, physical and industrial condi- 
tions under which one lives. It is taught by 
means of conversations about familiar things, 
by excursions, pictures and experiments. All 
this work is done in detail so as to lay a rich 
foundation for the ‘comprehension of the 
study of remote conditions. 

A child is early conscious of the panorama 
of seasons, of varying conditions of weather, 
and is interested in incidents of plant and ani- 
mal life. These things frequently form the 
basis of geographical study. He will see how 
climatic conditions have aided in determining 
the kind of homes, food and clothing people 
must have. A detailed study of local surface 
features, and their significance, will prepare 
the way for the study of features absent from 
the locality. A study of food products and 
building materials with their related trades, 
will give the child an insight into specialized 
and co-operative work that produced modern 
industrial conditions. Home government and 
commerce will aid in enlightening him on 
these conditions elsewhere. 

By the time this work with local conditions 
has been completed, the earth can take upon 
itself size, form and shape for the child. 
Literature will follow the information sub- 
jects of History and Geography. Its mission 
is not to give information, but primarily to 
appeal to the imaginative, sympathetic, ideal- 
istic and dramatic instincts of the child. It 
does, however, give knowledge necessary to 
comprehend stories and poems of primitive 
life, and enables the child to live in the imag- 
inative world of which he reads. Through 
the beautiful myths and poems of nature the 
child will develop a sense of awe for familiar 
things. Ideals of right conduct and right 
living, and the domestic virtues of love and 
Obedience are conveyed to him by the beauti- 
ful bits of truth concealed in its words. 

Since the record of truth, the progress and 
achievements of the race are recorded in 
books, the child must be so equipped that he 
can make an independent search for these 
truths. Reading is the instrument by which 
the child is so equipped. Our aims in reading 
are to get children to extract thought from 
the printed page, to get them to understand, 
appreciate, and experience the thoughts and 
views which the writer puts in symbols. To 
recognize these symbols, build up the experi- 
ences, use the voice to —s these experi- 

eel it is a very 
difficult process. : 

During the first three years of school life, 
the child must learn to recognize and pro- 
nounce words and letters, and especially, to 
associate meaning with words, phrases and 
sentences. This involves a mechanical and 
interpretative side to reading. In adult life 
reading is done either for pleasure and infor- 
mation, or for appreciation and mental train- 
ing. In order to meet this demand, the inter- 
pretative side is emphasized while the mechan- 
ical is only emphasized in so far as it aids the 
child in doing independent work. In adult 
life ninety-five per cent. of the reading is 
silent. This informs us that oral reading is 
a means to the end, and not the end itself. 
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Therefore the amount of oral reading done 
as the child advances through the grades 
should be decreased while the amount of 
silent reading ought to be increased. 

In the first grade the work starts with black- 
board lessons, to be continued along with the 
work in the book nee ey the entire year. 
The material is suggested by the method used, 
and guided by the interests of the children. 
Conversations about the children’s pets, games 
and experiences at home provide good mate- 
rial for these early lessons. Sentences based 
on these conversations and related in thought 
are written on the board. These are read 
silently before they are repeated orally. As 
early as possible, teach children to read in 
groups of sentences and in little thought 
units. Be certain that children image cor- 
rectly what the symbols read represent by the 
use of objective, active and pictorial illustra- 
tions. These sentences are then analyzed into 
words upon which the child must be drilled 
until he has mastered them at sight. The best 
form of drill is to use the words to be fixed 
in new relations in sentences. Another good 
- and valuable form of drill is secured by the 
use of supplementary readers. The children 
will be interested in the new material, and at 
the same time, will come into contact with the 
familiar words, which he must learn to recog- 
nize automatically. 

Apart from the reading lesson words are 
analyzed into sounds, knowledge of which 
aids children in attacking new words by the 
recognition of familiar elements. In this con- 
nection the necessary ear and voice training 
can be given. By the end of the first year 
children should also be able to name the let- 
ters that represent these sounds. 

In grades two, three and four all oral read- 
ing should be preceded by a preparatory les- 
son with the teacher, in which the mechan- 
ical difficulties of the lesson are cleared away, 
and the meaning and use of words are made 
known. This should be followed by a silent 
study lesson, directed by a definite assign- 
ment. The assignment may consist of ques- 
tions written on the board, the answers of 
which are to be studied silently or written, 
or children may be told to prepare to play the 
story, or an assignment of parts for dialogue 
reading may be made. A spirited discussion 
of the lesson should precede the oral reading. 

By the time the child has reached the third 
and fourth grades, there is a general indefi- 
niteness in the purpose of reading. By this 
time, the child ought to attack new words 
methodically and be directed to exercise his 
own taste and judgment. He should become 
independent within his own ability in silent 
reading, oral reading becoming a matter of 
secondary importance. He should begin to 
outline the large thought units in stories, pick 
out important characters, and give the gist of 
a paragraph in a few words. He should be 
directed to read by groups of words and 
phrases, and be able to read in groups of 
paragraphs guided by the thought units. 

Oral reading demands at any time an inter- 
ested audience. One is seldom interested in 
reading or telling to people things they al- 
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ready know. While children gain in accuracy 
and fluency in word recognition, when they 
follow the reader with books open, yet the 
reader has not a good motive for reading in 
such a case. Children divided into groups 
who are to prepare an unfamiliar story to be 
read to the rest of the class will prove of in- 
estimable value. In order to do this well 
children must enunciate clearly, articulate dis- 
tinctly and be able to convey the thought. If 
children do not get the thought, the child can 
direct criticism against himself, and with the 
aid of other pupils, determine his own short- 
comings. The same test can be applied when 
children read to the class which has its books 
closed. This eliminates the criticism of petty 
details concerned with punctuation marks and 
mispronunciation of words, and directs the 
child’s mind toward the big aim in reading, 
that of getting and giving thought. 

Thus, we see that the duty of the primary 
teachers is to form good habits, create a 
proper attitude toward the school, inspire the 
children with high ideals, aid them in becom- 
ing independent in their work, and foster the 
spirit of co-cperation. All of these elements 
will contribute toward the child’s success or 
failure in the business of life. 

The discussion that followed this paper 
centered about the two questions: Should 
the period of primary work be shortened or 
extended? and Should all writing in primary 
grades be supervised? Short talks were 
made by Prof. Mahoney of Wilkes-Barre, 
Miss Lancaster, Miss Bair and others. 

Miss Katherine E. Moran, Supervisor 
of primary grades of Scranton, in connec- 
tion with her paper, gave some interesting 
and practical illustrations, by means of 
charts, of her methods and plans, also tests 
and means of securing and determining the 
efficiency of primary methods as worked 
out in the Scranton schools. Her paper 
was on ‘Silent Reading”, and will be found 
in full in the Red Book. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 


The Chairman of the Committee, Prof. 
W. N. Decker, of Altoona, made the fol- 
lowing report: 

President, Philip A. Boyer, Philadelphia. 

Vice-President, Ella Ruth, Ambler. 

Secretary, Etta M. Work, Charleroi. 

Executive Committee: Thomas Francis, 
Scranton; Mary Burley, Tyrone; Esther 
McKeon, Cynwyd; Anna B. Bair, Lan- 
caster; M. H. Thomas, Harrisburg. 

Educational Council (3 years), L. C. 
Smith, Altoona. 

General Nominating Committee, G. H- 
Getz, Harrisburg. ’ 

On motion, the report of the committee 
was received and the officers elected by ac- 
clamation. 

The retiring President thanked the mem- 
bers for their help in making the meeting 
successful, and the Department adjourned. 
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IN MEMORY OF DR. NATHAN C., 
SCHAEFFER. 





BY DR, 0. T. CORSON. 





Notwithstanding the fact that March 19 
was a day filled with sunshine which bright- 
ened the mountains and flooded the valleys 
of Pennsylvania, that everywhere in field 
and forest could be seen the signs of re- 
turning life, and that nature was in a joy- 
ous mood, there was sadness in all sections 
of the Keystone State. Flags were flying 
at half-mast over the great Capitol building 
in Harrisburg and over the school houses 
of the commonwealth. One of Pennsylva- 
nia’s best known and most loved citizens 
had passed away. Honorable Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, for twenty-six years her State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction had 
finished his great work for the school chil- 
dren of his native State and had made his 
last report on earth. The teachers’ friend, 
who had always counselled so wisely and 
sympathetically, had spoken his last mes- 
sage of helpfulness and hopefulness. 

By the one common impulse of a desire 
to pay their last loving tribute of respect 
and honor to the memory of this great edu- 
cational leader, people were drawn from 
all sections of the State to his home in Lan- 
caster, where the beautiful and impressive 
funeral services were held and where his 
body was laid to rest. Many of the leaders 
in affairs of state, practically all the promi- 
nent school men of the state, were present. 
Also, officers of the National Education 
Association, in the management of whose 
affairs, as president of both the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and of the Gen- 
eral Association, Doctor Schaeffer had 
such a prominent part. 

Doctor Schaeffer entered upon his work 
as State Superintendent of Pennsylvania 
in 1893 with an unusual equipment of 
native ability, scholarly attainments, and 
successful experience as a teacher, and as a 
principal of a State Normal School. He 
had so improved all his opportunities for 
education and training, both at home and 
abroad, that he possessed scholarship of the 
type which never needs to advertise and 
which is never used to embarrass others 
who have had more limited opportunities to 
learn and to know. He knew so much and 


‘knew what he knew so well that he could 


always express his thoughts in language 
which ordinary folks could easily under- 
stand. Many teachers in Ohio will recall 
the real pleasure and the genuine profit 
which came to them with the study of his 
Thinking and Learning to Think, one of 
the most profitable and widely read books 





ever adopted by the Ohio Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle. Being a master of clear think- 
ing and, as a result of such thinking, also 
a master of simple expression of though, 
Doctor Schaeffer had no sympathy with 
what he often referred to as a “muddy” 
style of writing. In his preface to Think- 
ing and Learning to Think, he tells us that 
“Many of the authors of our treatises on 
pedagogy seem to be haunted by a feeling 
similar to that of a German professor, who, 
on reading the opening chapters of a new 
book, and, finding them intelligible to his 
colleagues, exclaimed, ‘Then I must re- 
write these chapters; otherwise nobody will 
read my book through.’” His own ideal of 
how a book for teachers should be written 
is expressed in another quotation from his 
preface—“ He who writes for the teachers 
in our public schools should put aside his 
ambition to be considered erudite or pro- 
found, and endeavor above all things to be 
understood,”—an ideal which was always 
realized in all that he said either in speech 
or in writing. He was always understand- 
able. Noone ever misunderstood his mean- 
ing. For this reason, and because of his 
pleasing personality and winsome manner, 
he was always a great favorite on the in- 
stitute platform and in state and national 
teachers’ associations. : 

An examination of the contents of the 
Volumes of Proceedings of the National 
Education Association reveals that his first 
address before that Association was at the 
Chicago meeting in 1887, when he gave a 
most interesting, illuminating, and clarify- 
ing discussion of “The Meaning and Limi- 
tations of the Maxim: ‘We Learn to Do 
by Doing.’” His last address before the 
Association was at the Cincinnati meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1915. The programme for the 
evening session of that date called for an 
address on “Should our Educational Sys- 
tem Include Activities whose Special Pur- 
pose is Preparation for War?” by the then 
Secretary of War Lindley M. Garrison who 
was unable to be present. Doctor Schaef- 
fer was called on and responded with an 
address never to be forgotten by those who 
heard it. 

From 1887 to 1915, Doctor Schaeffer had 
some part on the programme at twenty-two 
different meetings of the National Educa- 
tion Association. At thirteen of these 
meetings either on the programme of the 
General Association, of the National Coun- 
cil of Education, of the Department of 
Superintendence, or of some other impor- 
tant Department or Round Table his was 
a leading part which called for a specially 
prepared address on some special topic. At 
nine of these meetings he discussed ques- 
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tions of vital interest and importance, 
which had been presented in addresses by 
other speakers. Whether his part was that 
of the leader in making the main address 
or that of the follower in discussing what 
had already been introduced by a formal 
address by some other leader, he always 
had something to say which received the 
closest attention and which met with hearty 
approval by those who heard him. Solidity 
of thinking and lucidity of expression al- 
ways characterized his address before the 
National Education Association. His 
name on the programme always insured a 
full attendance at the hour he was sched- 
uled to speak. 

Doctor Schaeffer was elected President 
of the Department of Superintendence, N. 
E. A., at the meeting held in Indianapolis 
in 1897 and presided at the meeting held in 
Chattanooga the following year. At the 
Asbury Park meeting in 1905 he was 
elected President of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Because of the earth- 
quake and fire which devastated San Fran- 
cisco, which had been selected as a meet- 
ing place in 1906, no session of the Asso- 
ciation was held that year: The following 
year the Association met in Los Angeles. 
It was presided over by Dr. Schaeffer who 
chose for the subject of his address, “ What 
can the Schools Do to Aid. the Peace Move- 
ment?” It is both informing and interest- 
ing to read this address in connection with 
the Cincinnati address already referred to. 
At the Los Angeles meeting Edwin G. 
Cooley was elected President of the Asso- 
ciation. When it met in Cleveland in 1908, 
President Cooley was not able to be present 
and Doctpr Schaeffer, the retiring Presi- 
dent and first Vice President, again pre- 
sided at the meeting, being the only man 
in the history of the Association who was 
President for three years. 

While Doctor Schaeffer was known and 
respected all over the nation as a great 
educational leader and while his experience 
in serving as President of both the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and of the Gen- 
eral Association for three years gave him 
unusual prominence in national educational 
affairs, it was in his own home state of 
Pennsylvania that he was most intimately 
known, most highly honored, and most sin- 
cerely loved. Appointed in 1893 to the 
position of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, for the term of four years, by 
a Governor who represented the political 
party with which Doctor Schaeffer was affi- 
liated at that time, he was reappinted in 
1897, 1901, 1905, 1909, 1913, and 1917, each 
time by a Governor who represented a 
political party opposed to that of the Gov- 
ernor who gave him his first appointment— 
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a high compliment to both the appointee 


and the appointing power. In both length 
and quality of service as State Superintend- 
ent, his record has never been duplicated. 

It is impossible in the limits of this ar- 
ticle even to enumerate the leading activi- 
ties in which he had a most prominent part 
during the twenty-six years he served his 
state as the leader of its educational forces. 
It was my happy privilege to know him 
most intimately in the work of the great 
Teachers’ Institutes which have made 
Pennsylvania famous in the educational 
world for many decades. In these insti- 
tutes he was always a most welcome visi- 
tor. In talking to the teachers of his be- 
loved Commonwealth he was at his best. 
His messages were always practical, help- 
ful, uplifting, and inspiring. In this work 
he will be sadly missed by the teachers of 
all classes. 

In view of all that Doctor Schaeffer has 
been to the cause of education in his 
scholarly attainments and noble Christian 
character and of all that he has said and 
done to help teachers and schools to higher 
levels of thinking and living, and in view 
of the place that he will continue to hold in 
the loving remembrance of the multitudes 
who have been helped by him, there comes 
with renewed force the truth and beauty 
and comfort of the sentiment, 


“ Alike are life and death 
When life in death survives.” 


There is unspeakable sadness in his home 
where all that was best of his kindness and 
gentleness and love centered. In the hearts 
of his official associates and intimate friends 
there is lineliness in the thought that the 
happy relations of an intimate friendship 
have ended; and in the educational coun- 
cils of his state and nation, where his words 
of wisdom will be heard no more, there is 
a vacancy which cannot be filled. 

But in the home circle he will survive in 
the loving memory of the devoted wife and 
the loyal sons and daughters. In the lonely 
hearts of his friends he will survive in the 
gratitude with which his friendship will 
always be re-called; and in the educational 
councils of his state ‘and nation, he will 
surviv in the abiding influence of his edu- 
cational ideals and leadership. In all the 
relations of life, to which he made such a 
large contribution, he will survive because 
of his faith in God, which deepened and 
strengthened with his increasing years and 
which he so often and so reverently refer- 
red to in his public addresses. In no more 
appropriate way can this imperfect tribute 
to his memory be closed than by quoting 
his own words contained in his address on 
“The Unmeasurable in Education,” before 
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the meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation held at Salt Lake City in 1913— 
words which need to be heard and heeded 
in these days when some, who aspire to 
educational leadership, seem to have lost all 
sense of appreciation of the things which 
are unseen and eternal and when some so- 
called teachers do not hesitate to attempt 
to lead their pupils to live on their own 
low plane of doubt and materialism. 

“ Occasionally I find a high school teacher 
who delights” said he “to poke fun at the 
religious faith of his pupils, or the pupils’ 
parents. A worse service no teacher can 
render. Destroy faith in things unseen and 
eternal and you have robbed the pupil of 
his strongest support in the midst of the 
trials and disappointments and sorrows of 
this life. When you stand at the open 
grave that is to swallow and close over the 
remains of a departed child, or friend, faith 
in heavenly recognition means more to you 
than all the bushels of corn which can be 
raised in the Mississippi Valley. There is 
a higher life of thought and faith and hope 
and love which can be promoted or de- 
stroyed by the teacher and his teaching; a 
life which turns on the unmeasurable and 
the immeasurable in teachers and teaching, 
and which in the end must determine 
whether failure of success shall be written 
over the doors of our public schools.”—Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 


The County Directors’ Association of 
Columbia County sends us, through Mr. D. 
Z. Low, Secretary, the following tribute to 
Dr. Schaeffer : 

Whereas an Allwise Providence has 
called from his labors Hon. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, our beloved State Superintend- 
ent, and 

Whereas he was known to many of us 
personally, having frequently participated 
in our County Directors’ Conventions and 
Teachers’ Institutes, we, the school di- 
rectors of Columbia County in Convention 
assembled, do hereby adopt the following 
memorial: 

Dr. Schaeffer was always a welcome 
guest in Columbia county. His deep sym- 
pathy and kindly friendship were appre- 
ciated and enjoyed by all who had the good 
fortune to make his acquaintance. We en- 
joyed his wholesome humor; we admired 
his profound scholarship; we were inspired 
by his high ideas and eloquent speech. 

The long and noble service he gave to 
his state will render him immortal. The 
beneficent influence that went out from his 
great personality will always endure, and 
the positive example of his life as a public 
servant shall always be a worthy model to 
those who strive to elevate and ennoble the 
cause of public education. 








Two white birch trees for Arbor Day 
were planted near the “Outlook” cottage, 
at Mt. Gretna, by Mr. J. L. Rockey. They 
are beautiful specimens and have fine posi- 
tions which will distinguish them as me- 
morial trees for the two educators and 
Chautauquans: Henry Houch and Nathan 
C. Schaeffer. Some time next summer 
they will be appropriately dedicated. 

About the same time a movement will be 
started by the Woman’s Auxiliary of Chau- 
tauqua to raise a fund to purchase me- 
morial trees, to be planted at Mt. Gretna, 
for the dead soldiers from this county, in 
the great “World War.” The place will 
be highly appropriate because of proxim- 
ity to the Military Reservation of the 
State, which is now being greatly improved, 
to become one of the beauty spots of Penn- 
sylvania. There were many memorial trees 
planted on Arbor Day, but the number can 
never be too great. 


_ 


BIRD IN THE BUSH WORTH TWO 
IN THE HAND. 








IRDS are collossal eaters. The for- 
mulas for scientific feeding reduced 
to an expression in calories, which have 
been so insistently measured to our needs 
during the war years, have no meaning 
for them. Their lives are devoted to eat- 
ing unlimited “calories.” They are hot- 
blooded; their temperature runs from 110° 
to 112° F., while that of warm-blooded an- 
imals, like ourselves, is about 98° to 100° 
F. How different the birds are from the 
reptiles preceding them—creatures that are 
always cool and lazy and whose temper- 
ature may average somewhere about 40° 
F. In the development of their hot blood, 
their sensitive nerves and their flying habit 
the birds have grown so highly vitalized 
that they are the most active of all the 
higher forms of life. Such activity means 
rapid combustion, the quick consumption of 
vast quantities of fuel. The amount of 
food consumed by a single bird is so ex- 
traordinary that if expressed comparatively 
to the amount consumed by a human being, 
it seems enormous. Fledgelings just out 
of the nest are said to eat a good deal 
more than their own weight of food each 
day. 

A very considerable part of the food of 
birds consists of insects. The greatest of 
all the wars in which the human race can 
ever be engaged is the fight for food and 
life; it is unceasing and must always be. 
This fight for food is largely a war against 
insects, with the birds for our strongest 
and unfailing allies. We live in a “world 
of billions” and the indemnity exacted by 
the insects from the agricultural products 
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in this country each year can be expressed 
only in billions of dollars. This annual in- 
demnity may be variously calculated in 
terms of our bond issues, interest on the 
national debt, Red Cross obligations, etc., 
but calculations are of no great matter 
here as long as the indemnity has to be 
paid. Many observers have carefully re- 
corded the work done by birds in the de- 
struction of insects. The figures express- 
ing these results must be left largely to the 
imagination. One writer records that a 
palm warbler “in four hours on our piazza, 
must have gathered in about 9500 insects; ” 
another records his observation that a cer- 
tain bird caught insects at the rate of 29 a 
minute; another has watched a chestnut- 
sided warbler eat 22 caterpillars in 14 min- 
utes. With such data for individual birds, 
the total easily mounts into millions or 
billions of insects killed, which is the work 
of the great majority of the birds with 
which we are most familiar. The little 
creatures are here to perform their chief 
natural function, which is to feed them- 
selves and perpetuate their kind. Uncon- 
sciously, but effectively they are helping to 
keep the human race alive by the destruc- 
tion of its chiefest enemy. Sparrows and 
thrushes, wrens and woodpeckers, creep- 
ers, warblers, nuthatches and swallows, 
swifts, flycatchers, night hawks and whip- 
poor-wills are all taking a part in this war- 
fare against the enemies of our food 
supply. 


—— 


EIGHTY OAK TREES. 








PLANTED IN HONOR OF DR. J. T. ROTHROCK. 


eee eightieth birthday of Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock come round to the Father 
of Forestry in Pennsylvania on April gth, 
and on April 11th, the first of the two 
Arbor Days appointed by Governor Sproul, 
Commissioner Conklin of the Department 
of Forestry planted eighty white oak trees 
in his honor on a tract set aside in the his- 
toric Caledonia Furnace reserve in Frank- 
lin county. Mr. Conklin says the planting 
of memorial trees has unusual significance 
this year, to those who fell in the war and 
to those who have died at home, both of 
whom have rendered service of inestimable 
value to humanity, “but there is a feeling 
that we should honor some also of those 
who still remain with us. To this end we 
have decided to plant these trees in honor 
of Dr. Rothrock, who is still living in his 
old home at West Chester. He will be 





eighty years old on Wednesday, and in 
honor of a lifetime of achievement largely 
devoted to altruistic pursuits wherein he 
has always cared more for the welfare of 
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others than for himself,.this planting will 
be done.” 

The members of the Forestry Commis- 
sion and many of the foresters and their 
assistants were in attendance to do honor 
to this great leader in American Forestry— 
the foremost in all the land. He wrote our 
forestry laws, he organized our forestry 
work, he preached the good gospel of for- 
estry for many years, drove all over much 
of the state in his practical study of the 
field, and before he left the work at Har- 
risburg he had brought upwards of a mil- 
lion acres within the ownership and perma- 
nent control of the state for future tree- 
planting, in the hope of restoring the for- 
ests where only trees can be grown. 

What other living man has done a work 
to match that of Dr. Rothrock in its prom- 
ise of ever-increasing benefit to Pennsyl- 
vania ? 


-_— 
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SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 


EEP still. When trouble is brewing, 
keep still. When slander is getting 
upon its legs, keep still. When your feel- 
ings are hurt, keep still, till you recover 
from your excitement at any rate. Things 
look differently through an unagitated eye. 
In a commotion once I wrote a letter and 
sent it, and wished I had not. In my later 
years I had another commotion, and wrote 
a long letter; but life, had rubbed a little 
sense into me, and I kept that letter in my 
pocket against the day when I could look it 
over without agitation and without tears. 
I was glad I did. Less and less it seemed 
necessary to send it. I was not sure it 
would do any hurt, but in my doubtfulness 
I learned reticence, and eventually it was 
destroyed. Time works wonders. Wait 
till you can speak calmly, and then you will 
not need to speak, may be. Silence is the 
most massive thing conceivable sometimes. 
It is strength in its very grandeur. It is 
like a regiment ordered to stand still in the 
mad fury of battle. To plunge in were 
twice as easy. The tongue has unsettled 
more ministers than small salaries ever did, 
or lack of ability—Dr. Burton. 











Curiously enough, Americans call every- 
thing German, “Dutch.” But the fact is 
we got many more words fromthe real 
Dutch than from the Germans.* Boodle, 
boss, cookie, cold slaw, fly, hunk and kill, 
as in Schuylkill, are only a few we bor- 
rowed from Holland. The Spaniard con- 
tributed a still greater number than the 
Dutch. From the dusky Don we got burro 
and broncho, Alameda and alamo, alfalfa 
and alto, Calaboose and cinch, corral and 
creole, mustang and locopoco, sable and 
sombrero. 
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MUSICAL HEREDITY.—Heredity shows itself more 
markedly, it would seem, in the arts than in the 
sciences. Taking music we find some remarkable 
instances. The Bach family, which took its rise about 
1550 and became extinct in 1800, presents an un- 
broken series of musicians for nearly two centuries, 
The head of the family was a baker of Presburg, his 
two sons were the first who were musicians by profes- 
sion. Their descendants “overran Thuringia, Sax- 
ony, and Franconia,” says Papillon. ‘They were 
all organists, church singers, or what is called in 


SPEAK GENTLY. 


» ‘city musicians,’ When «ey became too 
numerous to live all together, and the members of 
this family were scattered abroad, they resolved to 
meet once a year, on a stated day, with a view t 
maintaining a sort of patriarchal bond of union. This 
custom was kept up until nearly the middle of the 
eighteenth ‘century, and oftentimes more than a 100 
persons bearing the name of Bach—men, women, 
and children—were to be seen assembled. In the 
family are reckoned twenty-nine eminent musicians, 
and twenty-eight of a lower grade.” Rossini’s family 








SPEAK GENTLY. 










1. Speak gen- tly—it is bet-ter far 
3. Speak gen - tly 





2. Speak gen- tly to the young—for they 
to the err-ing, know 


Waxrace. Barzs. 










To rule by love than fear; Speak 
Will have e- nough to bear; Pass 
They must have toiled in vain; Per - 
















gen -tly—let no karsh word mar 














The good we may do here, 
through thislifeas besttheymay, Tis full of anx - ious care. 
chance unkindnessmadethemso; Oh, winthemback a- gain. 
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Speak gen-tly to the 
Speak gen-tly to the 
Speak gen -tly,’tis a 
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lit - tle child! Its love be sure 





to gain; Teach it in ac-centssoftand mild, It 


ag- ed one, Grieve not the care - worn heart, Whose sands of life are near-ly run; Let 
lit - tle thing Dropped inthe heart’s deep well; The good, the joy,that it may bring, E - 
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may not long re-main, Teach it in accentssoftandmild, It may notlong re-main. 


such in peace de-part, Whose sands of life 


arenearly run, Let such in peace de-part, 


ter - ni-ty shalltell, The good,thejoy,thatit may bring, E - ter-ni-ty shall tell. 








often played music at fairs; Keethoven’s father and 


— were musicians; Mozart’s father was 

apg to the Bishop of Saltzburg.— Cornhill. 
T is night now, and here is home. Gathered 
under the quiet roof, elders and children lie, alike 
at rest. In the midst of a great calm the stars look 
out from the heavens. The silence is led with 
the past—sorrowful remorse for sins and short-com- 
mgs, memories of passionate joys and griefs rise 
out of their graves, both now alike calm and sad. 


Eyes, as I shut mine, look at me that have long since 
ceased to shine, The town and the fair landscape 
sleep under the starlight, gr we under tia pon 
mist, Twinkling amo e houses, a 

watch here and there, Robe may be a sick cham- 
ber ortwo. The clock tolls sweetly in the silent air. 
Here is night and rest. An awful sense of thanks 
makes the heart swell and the head bow, as “dye 
to my room through the sleeping house, and feel as 
though a hushed blessing were upon it.— Thackeray. 
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SPRING, GENTLE SPRING! J, Rivisse, 


J. R. PLancue. 














1. Spring! Spring! gen - tle Spring! Young-est sea - son of the year, Hith- er 
2. Spring! Spring! gen - tleSpring! Gust - y March be-fore thee flies, Gloom -y 
















haste, and with theebring A ~-  pril with ‘hersmile and tear; Hand in hand with 
Win-ter ban - ish-ing; Clear - ing for thy path the skies. Flocks and herds, and 





Bent on keep - ing ho-li- day. With thy dai- sy di - a- 
For thy gra - cious pres-ence long! Come and fill the fields with 


joc - und 
meads and 











dem, And thy robe of bright-est green,— We will wel-come thee and them, 
flow’rs, Come and fill the woods with song— We will wel-come thee and them, 








As ye’ve ev - er welcomed been. Spring! Spring! gen - tle Spring! Young-est sea - son 


of the | Life and joy to na - ture bring! Na - ture’s dar - ling, haste thee here. 
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